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What a Bedinnion: Sesnedtvanher Expects 
of Her Employer 


By Lena A. Vogt, Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Reprinted from the Clearing House, published by the Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Com 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.) 


tween a successful business man don’t want to be bothered unless she is 
and an employment manager: first-class. And—-well, she must be good 

Business Man: “Miss Vogt, we are in looking.” 
need of a stenographer to fill Miss John- Miss Voor: “And the name of your 
son's place. You know the kind of young firm?” 
lady we want. Have her report at 8:00 Business Man: “What difference does 
to-morrow morning.” that make?” 

Miss Voer: “Thank you, I shall send Miss Voer: “It will aid me in selecting 
Miss Black.” a suitable girl for you.” 

Miss Black is engaged at $15.00 a week Business Man: “If you must know, I 
ind is doing satisfactory work because she am with the Smith & Smith Company, 506 
s well qualified, and the firm appreciates Stewart Building.” 
good services—manifesting its apprecia- Miss Voor: “And what salary will your 
tions both in actions and salary. firm pay?” 

Business Man: “We'll pay whatever a 


A TELEPHONE conversation be would send me a girl, but remember | 


* * * #* 
girl is worth.” 

Miss Voer: “But I must know at least 
approximately.” 

Business Man: “Well, I never can get 
anyone who is worth anything—but—I 
will pay $8.00 if IT have to.” 


. * * * 


\ telephone conversation between an 
ther business man and the employment 

inager: 

Business Man: “It does seem strange 

t I can’t get a good stenographer. Don’t 
u have anyone up there who knows any 
ti ing ” 

Miss Voer: “Occasionally.” The above are typical of everyday con 

Business Man: “Well, I wish you versations. It is not hard to guess which 
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business stenographer 


for. 


two men a 
to work the 
the competent and desirable one 

The of a 
rapher are good 


of the 
wants 


nor one who gets 


qualifications good stenog 
to 


work, 


ability do shorthand 
hve r 


But 


and typewriting based upon 
knowledge of 
the business man should and does require 


that \ 


rapher must be loyal; 


English and spelling 


more than competent stenog 


she must be courte 


ous, neat and businesslike in her personal 


thee 


nieht 


she must be prompt in 


il 
she must be honest, and keep office affairs 
Is the 


appearance 
morning and not watch the clock 
and tirm secrets to he rself busine ‘ 
man who requires these 
qualifications and who 
demands 
ready and 
meet the 
that the 
has a right to expect of 
In other 
he 
preaches ? I 
to that 


business do. 


virtues 
to 


requireme nts 


these 


willing 
stenographer 


him ? words 


does practice w hat 


he am 


glad many 


Say 
men and 


these men do not have 
more than the inevitable 
trials and troubles with 
To be 
is a 
The 


in 


stenographers 
suited absolutely 
rare condition. 
nearest approach to 


mu LENA 


ideal condition is 
tual 
the business man and stenographer It 


not unusual to learn that a good stenogra 


interest between 


is 
her present position 
for W hy ? One 
lady expre ssed it thus: “I would rather 
work for a man at $20.00 a week than for 
a grouch at $25.00." 

What does a beginning stenographer ex 
This takes me back 
a number of I well remember my 
first day in an It 
fortune to be emploved by a man 


pher will not leave 


a larger salary young 


pect of her employer? 


vears 


ofthese was mv good 


who was 


ready to do and give some things expected 


was 


My 


courteous 


of his stenographer salary nol 
large, but the the 
patience, because I did not then know what 


and a 


word of then. 
made me feel that I must succeed and that 


treatment 


was meant by a “veneered door, 


encouragement now and 
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best 


vears later, wly 


give this 


rm the ser\ 
\ few 


uld 


I must very 
within my powe 
I felt that | 

employer prove be a 
ind it is through his 
that I 


owe 


a change. tl 


indeed 


make 
friend 
“ recommendatio 
see tiv position | 

first employe r 
to 


! rom 


much to tl 


| ilso am vrateful 


rnd 


my 
the beg 
a pe rso! 


present 


le 


over 
recogn d me as having 


W hile | Is 


influential mat 


lity successful, busy 
is never too busy 

rd und his example 

feels that 


is for him 


drop i cheerf 
he is 
()ne 


ole 


ilwavs been cl 


we rking with him it 


Has now 


+} 


I trie 


‘ mploye es. 
of I 


recent 


service 
sam 
rid 
ld 
have 
Mr 
surely is ‘some boss 
It priv 


cut rst 


iti i 
wish 

| 

read 1 letter 


co 


t received ir 


yUS 


has been my 
to liste nN to thre 
experiences, some not 
pleasant 
told beginning 
nographe rs. and 
learned that if a 


the 


is 


my 


by 


stenog 


rapher has neces 


sary qualifications 
+ emploved by A 
man who Is willing 


Voot to give 


ind encouragemen 


ness 


him or her the 
elp 
stenographer 
ty fo) 
| 
otten overlooks 


to his 


to whicl 1 beginning 


morally entitled. success is sure 
But the 
side of the 
mconvenre nce 


ot 1 | 


emplove r very 
proposition, ore atly 
ind loss 

I know who does 
his stenographers 
don't blame 
office a sl 


his 


IsINess mal 


to 
but I happened into 


( he Ww 


want gum 
him 
ort time ind saw him tet 


desk, 


dictating his d ivsm Lil 


ago 
smoking a cigarette a! 


He 


Do vou wonder 


upon 
doe s not ke et} 


comp t 


If he 


chew 


ent stenogr iplhe rs 
dor 


gum 


not want his stenographer 


should hie blow smoke into 


face 
Mr 


to he 


Nlan w mts a 


in mind A busir 


Business stenogra 


prompt I have 


} 


1 confirmed habit of pl 
5:80 


man who ] is 


or 


golf every afternoon. and at 


sect ad 


wanted | 
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wk returns to the office to dictate his 
ers. He is very particular about every 
ter being written and mailed the same 
is dictated, and he demands 

Mr. Business Man is not 


ind Miss Stenographer is 


good 
itt good 
to dictate 
n good trim to do a day's work begin 
it that hour Business before pleas 

would seem more profitable and might 
the means of lessening his stenographic 
ibles Anv conscientious stenogr aphe r 


willing to work overtime when the vol 


no re isonable 
n would expect her to do her day s work 
t o'clock so that he play 


f during business hours 


e of work requires it, but 


might 


\fr. Business Man wants a ste nographe r 
o is even tempered \ man who walks 
floor while dictating cannot expect sat 
ctory re turns Nervousness may cause 
to do this. but the ste nograplhe r 1s not 
ss man gets his 


out of 


and the ncom 


ame A certain busine 


spiration from nature by gazing 


window while dictating, 


iins that his stenographer is hard of 
ring and asks too many questions He 
that Miss Stenog 


what she 


ild bear in mind 


her cannot write does not 


Mr. Business Man wants some one who 
s pleasant and courteous, and yet his ex 
mple mav not be worthy of emulation. A 


the office in the 


ning, hangs up his hat, reads his mail, 


ertain man comes into 
stenographe r. dictates his 
ofhee lLlow 
The only pleas- 
office 


Mr. Business Man, sav good morning when 


gs for his 


tters and leaves the would 


ike to work for him? 
nt thing about it is his leaving the 


it won't hurt your pride nor 
and it 


will try 


ome in 
dignity might pay 


that office 


your 
eryone in harder to 
ise you 

know that a stenographer must have 
il knowledge of English and spelling, 
know that the 


re thy poorest dictators 


I also bigwe st kicke rs 
II ive vou ever 


ried hurriedly to copy a real rough draft? 


That 


r confronts when a man takes thirty 


nt be done is what a stenog 


s to dictate a letter. including the 


tching out, reading back, and inser 


says: “I am leaving the 


that 


and then 


n ten minutes and letter must 
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The man can dictate 


hundre d words a 


go to-day average 


it one minute; when he 
hires a stenographer, he says it is one hun 
dred fifty 
at from fifty to sixty words a min 
should take the 
minutes to transcribe ten 
this 


thirty 


A good stenographer can tran 
scribe 
ute, therefore it stenog 
rapher twenty 
dictation, but 


transcribe 


minutes business man 


wants her to minutes 


dictation in ten minutes 
I heard a business man say that a young 
the end 
$10.00 a 


lady in his employ could not, at 
of tive 


week 


man, 


vears, earn more than 

I have spoken of him as a business 
but surely he is no business man, for 
no live, up-to-date firm can afford to keep 


help of this kind for five vears 


If a stenogr ipher's services are not sat 
Man 


great service by giving reasons, kindly, for 


isfactory, Mr. Business could do a 
letting her go, instead of camouflaging by 
saying that his former stenographer ex 
lo be of 


business community, the business man must 


pects to return service to the 


be honest not alone in the big things, but 


with his stenographers 
The 
pect of 


ste nographe r should and does ex 
her employer ccurtesy, loyalty, 
and a_ reasonable 


honesty, promptness, 


compensation for her services 


The Stenographer 


She bends above the flashing kevs, 
thoughtful brow and look 


\W ith 
I fancy 


Sometimes perchance het 

work has meant: 
That daily ceaseless round she keeps 
faithfully, 


intent, 
secs 


The wondrous thing her 


Of duties done so 
As ‘neath her 


The very pulse of industry 


fiving fingers Ie ips 


No senseless cog within the whole, 

But at the heart of toil she stands, 
And feels its throbbing mind and soul 
of her hands; 
Through distant climes her touch may 


; 


Quicken at impulse 

guide 
Forces and lives she cannot know, 

\ restless, formless, human tide, 


lb« iring its treasure to and fro 


Brave hands upen the swift machine, 

What mighty future fates they move! 
Faithful in litth they been 

And faithful in the great shall prove, 
For in her country’s vital hour, 

When nations bleed ‘ 
With heart to dare and hands of power, 
rs, “Here am I!” 


flice 


have 


ind heroes die 
The woman answe 


Lew i 


(‘arson 
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The Flag 
(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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George Sterling 














Everyman’s Pledge 


America shall win this war! Therefore, | will work, I will 
save, | will sacrifice, I will endure, | will fight—cheerfully and 
to my utmost—as if the whole issue of the struggle depended 
on me alone. 
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have been exceptionally successful. 


‘The TEACHERS’ FORUM 


In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
work which has proved more than ordinarily successful. 


scription to the Gregg Writer will be given for each accepted contributic a. 


Atwo years. sub- 








An Improvement Book 


HE following plan has proved very 
"T  cxseensta in my shorthand classes. 

Each student is required to get an 
index notebook, which we use as an Im 
provement Book. Words or phrases that 
the students have any difficulty in reading 
or writing are written in these books. One 
day each week I have the books handed 
in for a general review, dictating the 
words from each book to the entire class. 

Mrs. Nellie Cooley, Dakota Wesleyan 
Commercial School, Mitchell, South Da 
kota. 

To Save Paper and Time 

I cut a package of typewriting paper 
into half size sheets. This paper I keep 
on my desk so that each pupil can take 
one sheet as he comes into class. An exer 
cise is prepared and brought to me, and 
if it is O. K. he takes the same sheet and 
fills both sides with practice work (on 
the lesson he has failed to get O. K. on, 
or the next following) before he is 
illowed to go on with a clean sheet. By 
having the exercises handed in as they are 
finished they can be checked as you go 
along, and there is no work piled up at 
the end of the day. This gives the teacher 
1 chance to make suggestions about form, 
ete., while the pupil is right there. 

[ have been using this system for some 
time, and find that it works very 
factorily.—Charles F. Lombard, Franklin 
Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota. 


Reading from Teacher’s Blackboard 
Notes 
One of the best methods I have found 
to facilitate the reading of shorthand, and 
one from which I have gotten excellent 
results, is the following: 
recitation 


one 


satis 


Before each I write on the 


board in my very best style short passages 
with which the students are unfamiliar, 
and have them read them before the work 
of the regular lesson is taken up. Later 
this may be dictated and read from their 
own notes, and having read it from the 
board first, they get the correct impression 
at the beginning and many new words 
can be added to the vocabulary. I select 
these short from the Gregg 
Writer and other magazines which con- 
tain suitable material. The students take 
a great deal of interest in this method of 
learning to read, especialy if the passages 
are selected with some attention to subject 
matter. This can be begun with short sen- 
tences in the very first lesson.—Mrs. Hin- 
ton Bush, Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agricultural College, 
Mississippi. 


passages 


Camouflaging Records 

Several weeks ago I began a plan of 
keeping an open record of the daily prog- 
ress made by my advanced typewriting 
students in their five-minute tests. The 
highest record made by each student dur- 
ing the weekly tests was transferred to a 
weekly record, and the highest record made 
for the month was in turn transferred to a 
record showing the progress made by the 
month. Thus we got a comparison of the 
student’s progress daily, weekly and 
monthly. The good results were imme- 
diate. Several students have made a gain 
of as much as ten words in speed in a 
week, others have not done so well, but 
all have improved in either accuracy or 
speed, or both. 

So successful has this plan been that I 
have quit camouflaging my shorthand rec- 
ords and have kept conspicuously posted 
on the bulletin board the progress made 
by the student in his shorthand work. This 
I have done by keeping a record of the 
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number of perfect handed in 


week 


seen such good results come 


transcripts 


during the and month 


I have from 


taking records out ot 
that I like tO see 
try it Vell ¢ y, 


Inthony, Idaho 


my plan of my 


“camouflage should 
other teachers toc 


High School, St 


Three-speed Dictation 


1 usually draw three steps on the black 
board and give the students a general idea 
The 
take, 


thev see in 


lowest step 1s the stu 
ind I tell them 
the 
step is speed il 
The third time | 
a speed bevond their regular speed, but I 
tell them to 


and get in wherever thev can 


of my plan 
to make 
Writer. 
ordinary 
dictate at 


dents’ *¢ as\ 
like 


next 


notes Grreaa 


My 


rate of spe d 


their 


hang on’ as long as they can 
They ar 
not to drop out completely I first use a 
three then a 


entire matter 


paragraph 
or dictated 
Any student's 
this 


BR 
ruUSINCHRS 


times. 
letter 


time 


sentence 
then the 
each one 


Sy ‘ d 


three 
can be wonderfully increased 


Frank Walters, P 
Chicago, Illinois. 


way. 
Colle a 


erson 


Developing an Artistic Style 


students enter the regular 


As 
speed section I ask them to buy an 
book. 


interesting 


soon, As 
exer 
take a 


matter I 


cise and whenever we spe 


cially piece ot get 
them to copy the shorthand neatly in their 
books If 
throughout the piece, the meaning is placed 
at the end that the 


are passed around the class 


any unusual words occur 


| always See books 
so that each 
student will have plates in his book writ 
At the end 


hook of 


ten by the remaining members 
of the term students have a good 
for I 


w“ he n 


shorthand plates, notice each one 
takes great 
other's book. 


plate in 


pains writing in an 
I also endeavor to write on 
book I found this 
méthod good for helping to develop an 
artistic stvle G. FE. Rogers. Technica 
College, Durban, Natal, South Africa 


each have 


Goat Contests 


A scheme which has proved of great in 
terest and value in our classes is a contest 
Once or twice 
dictate 


review 


“goat test.” 
notice, I 
sometimes 


which we call a 
a week, with or without 
a list of fifty 
words and sometimes words out of the last 


words. 
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writ 


I'he 
} 


| ‘ 
a special sheet ol 


two or three class 


lessons 


these in shorthand on 


them mn as soon as tf 
The papers 


div idk d 


inding or 


paper and hands 


iast writte are the 


one is 


graded and tive into thre 


CLASS 


groups wccording to their st 


the leaders intermediates 


Need ess to Say 


1] 
not il ill 


test 


goats the goat 
thers 


Ne if 


rive Ip the 


popular, ind 
total 


sion Is 


scramble for promotion ot 


ire thre le iders willing to 


place of honor without a struggle hence 


competition i een and excitement ru 


high Sometime we 11sSO) Give the same 


woat test to the niors ind it iS a ger 
honor if the niors in beat them 


ty Hloole, Dawson ¢ Hiah Sch 
Vontana 


ounty 


Gili ndi ct, 


Original Sentences on the Wordsigns 
When the 


te la 


if 


nterest of MY class beg 


is it occasionally does on 


and dreary days of winter and ear 


the 


d irk 


spring, I review wordsigns by dictat 


ing them and requiring thre pupils to con 
pose simple sentences contal 


rnd wri 
ing them When have 
or ten sentences I eall 


then I 


written eight 


they 
on to read tl 


di tate 


then call on som 


ore 


work rapidly several 


these origina sentences, 


else to re id ind so on Five or tel 


om 


minutes of this rapid review is time we 


spent brightens the mind, wakes th 


ambitio 
f ; 


ind makes them 


nd 


students up 


to excel in weed wccuracy { 


Sister 


Supplementary Dictation 


Cine 


} 
en 


surprised to meet adva 


is ol 
students, not to spe ak of expe rienced st 


nographers, who are unable correctls 
lesson principles in the co! 
As an aid in over 


ipply first 
struction of a word 
coming this defect. the following is 1 


After 


quiring 


and re 
of the e 


submit 


illustrating a principle 


practice ona fe w 
textbook. 


twenty 


SOM 
imples given in the 
student 
under this principle. 
require that he write the shorthand 
ach At the 
the student to give the pri 
ciple which has been violated and tell wha! 
E.R. Phillips 
New York ¢ 


the ibout words coming 
] 


written in longhand 


ind 


outline for « time of corre 


tion require 
the correct form should be 
Drake Schools, 


> 
Busine Ss 
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Simonds in the New York Tribune 
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its purpose 1s to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners 


The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Depart ment of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


The editor 





Using the Blackboard Effectively in 
Teaching Shorthand 


By J. C. Tritch, International Business College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


(A paper presented hefore the G. 8S. 


HEN Demosthenes was asked 
what makes an orator, he said, 
’ Ask any 


“Action, action, action.’ 

successful instructor what able 
shorthand writer and he will reply, “Vis- 
ualization—which would include much 
reading—execution, practice.” But that 
which shall be visualized, that which shall 
issist in execution, and that which shall be 
practiced, remains to be suggested. 

Whatever may be the variation in opin- 
ion, it goes without debate that the student 
mind must be directed to accuracy before 
speed. 

Professor Thorndike says, in his “Prin 
ciples of Teaching,” “The need of educa 
tion from the fact that what 
is not what it should be.” A careful study 
of this subject would indeed be valuable, 
for it will not be denied that in many 
schools that which is, is not what ought 
to be. 

When Philip of Macedon took his son, 
\lexander, to Aristotle and placed him in 
the hands of that great teacher, the father 
said, “See that you make yourself useless 
to my son.”” But making oneself useless 
needs definition and limitation. 

The question at once arises, “Have we 


makes an 


arises is, 


made ourselves useless; and have we been 
iseless in the right sense?” 

Shorthand is not an exact science, if it 
be a science in any sense of the word; it 
is an art. Furthermore, not all students 
who attempt the mastery of the subject 
ire artists by nature. 

[magination is the basis of any art, and 


the less the natural tendency the greater 


PF 


Convention, Chicago, December, 1917.) 
the necessity for careful training. The 
two most important divisions of imagina 


tion from the shorthand teacher's point 


of view are visual and auditory. 

No student will ever be master of the 
art of shorthand until he be 
rapidly mental pictures of the outlines 


able to form 


he is about to write, for, be it said, 
that the early work of the student involves 
conscious effort. Many persons become 
alert only after very much effort in the 
direction of eye and ear training. The 
teacher dare not slight oral explanations. 
Auditory impressions are not so lasting as 
visual impressions, but they should receive 
a part of the attention of the teacher. Ac- 
cording to recent tests at Columbia Univer- 
sity, most persons are eye minded. There- 
fore, it is not wise to slight any part of 
the work that will assist rapid visualiza- 
tion. To illustrate: A well selected list of 
words placed upon the board, a teacher, 
pointer in hand, pointing first to one out 
line and then another, will greatly assist 
rapid visualization. 

For advanced classes, no dictation book 
in the hands of students is wholly effective 
unless at least a part of the letters and 
articles are printed in shorthand. Stu- 
dents should read shorthand. 

To train the ear, the teacher will find 
it profitable to dictate words having no 
grammatical connection—this aside from 
regular dictation. This work may begin 
early in the course. 

No stenographer can operate a_ type- 
writer more rapidly than she can read her 


notes. Rapid reading is just as essential 
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as rapid writing. It is an eternal mistake 
to let a class spend all of its time taking 
dictation, and no little time should be de 
voted to reading notes and to making an 
effort to read them rapidly. If the teacher 
does not use a book containing material 
for dictation written in shorthand so that 
the student will be furnished material for 
exercises 


reading, neostyle or blackboard 


copies should be arranged by the teacher 
so that the student may have an opportun 
ity to read. ‘The 
student learn to make outlines accurately 


first essential is that the 


And here is where the teacher will do well 
in turning to the blackboard. 

The thoughtful teacher will slight nei 
ther the eve nor the ear, especially when 
working with beginners. We suggest that 
all teachers use the blackboard in explain 
ing any part of the work. Surely it is a 
mistake on the part of those who maintain 
that a nothing ex 
plained to him, and that he should work 
all tasks without What 
constitute the shall 
the end must 
necessarily be left to the 

Immediately following visualization, we 


student should have 


out assistance 


shall 


he a 


exercises which 


means to suggested 
teacher. 
place execution. The world does not pay 
for an education; it pays for the ability 
to use it. The skilled 
competent, might become little worth while 
by accident 


pianist, ever so 


were he to lose his hands 


for instance. The loss of his hands does 
not lessen his knowledge, but it limits his 
Shorthand is 


merely a matter of visualization; it is also 


sphere of usefulness. not 
a matter of physical control. 

Here imitation suggests itself, for imita 
tion is a very potent factor in matters of 
education whatever the subject; and surely 
no than in the shorthand 
Quoting Dr. James: “Imitation shades im 
perceptibly into emulation. Emulation is 
the impulse to imitate what you see an 
other doing in order not to appear infer 
ior.” The should 
thing to imitate. 


more so class 


student have some 


In presenting the early lessons, it is ad 


ruled When 


the time arrives when the class shall begin 


vantageous to use a board. 
visualization, 
that the 


teacher cannot do better than to place 


to work in execution with 


experience leads us to believe 


strokes on ruled lines. If necessary, these 
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horizontal lines may be intersected by px 

pendicular lines far enough apart to assis 
in fixing the idea of proportion in mind 
It will, of the 
tion of similar lengths for similar spaces 
The length of “k” and “r” ca 
best be shown if they are written in space 
width It is no 


course, necessitate selec 


relative 


less true Ol 


of uniform 


other strokes. In our school we maintai: 


that 


early in 


strokes should be insisted up 


and all 


ruled horizontally and per 


small 
the 


pape r 


work, beginne rs us 
ruled 
pendicularly —which allows only a definite 
and fixed space in which to write 

We seldom find a student 
more than that 


I he re 1s 


MW“ ho needs 


' 


which we sugges 


for tl 


outlines ; 


space 
by the ruling no excuse 


teacher's permitting large 
Through Sug 
student 


leads 


are not conducive to speed 
the 


teacher 


imitation, will d 
the 
a judicious or an 
The 


will, through 


gestion and 


very much as him by 
use ot 


blackboard 


suggestions 


injudicious 


board teacher who is a 


artist indirect 
class which will be 
The band 


execution by reason of his 


if not direct have a 


enthusiastic and eager great 


master secures 
own enthusiasm and control. Having sup 
plied the student with sufficient 
for the knowing when ar 


outline is correctly 


re ading 
sake ot 


made, the next 


matter 
step is 
to encourage accurate execution 

Where 
sible because of 
blackboard is the only means whereby the 


individual instruction is impos 


the size of the class, the 


teacher may make use of imitation, or sug 
gest accurate execution. 

We may explain in full detail to begin 
ners; we may assist visualization by muc! 
talking and much “hasty writing’; but un 
til we place before them carefully writter 
outlines and ask them to reproduce them 
we cannot hope for results. 

While endeavoring to make good use of 
suggestion, it is well to make as much use 
of correlation, at the same time, as is pos 
sible. Show that proportion is not neces 
sarily new because one may have come in 
the the shorthand 


first Proportion Is 


with word in 
the 


show n by 


contact 


for time. 


class 


clearly the writing of a smal 
Satie 


The 
} 


writing b 


“a” and “d” in longhand. 
point may be illustrated by 
and “‘f. Looking at 


penmanship point of view, show the sin 


shorthand from 
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existing between longhand and 


matters of 


arity 
shorthand in 
nd direction. This can 

ruled blackboard. The 
vard and downward strokes, for instance, 
nust be direction that 
when the student is ready to take up the 
suffer and 


slant, curvature, 
best 
horizontal, 


be done on 
up 


written in such a 


blends he will not confusion 
will have no work to do over 
Effective blackboard 


verv materially assist in this line of work; 


illustration will 
as touching the question 
ft appe reception The stroke of a 
small letter ‘“‘n’” in not 
shed at a point higher than its beginning 
Illustrations of this kind are shown 
on the board, and the only logical place 
to go is to the board Members of the 
class who need help may be brought to 


it has its place 
first 
longhand is fin 


best 


the board » 

The teacher should nek. fail to take 
A beginning class should 
Perception is complex—in 
attention 


sufficient time. 
not be hurried 
volving sensation, association, 
ind interpretation. Have you ever placed 
. bit of work on the board and then turned 
to your class and said, “Do you see that?” 
ind then erased the outline? If you have, 
have you been observant enough to note 
the expression of bewilderment, if not dis 
the of pu 
Again, “Give 
dent time to think through.” This is a 
part of effective blackboard The 
student cannot imitate correctly when the 
teacher hinders perception Let the black 
board do the most of the talking 


Develop technique by a wise use of imi 


gust on faces of some 


your 


pils? we say, the stu 


work. 


Imitation should be 
the 
may 


tation and correlation. 
regardless of stage of 
the 


Too many times students are per 


kept in mind 


idvancement student have at 
tained 
litted to form their own stwle too early 
the work. Hold them to a degree of im 
ition as long AS possible 
No fall a victim of sky 
‘rocket the the 


eacher For a number of years previous 


should 


class 


procedure on part of 


)’my going to my present work two vears 


a 
vo, I was in charge of a commercial de 


chool. During 


partment of a public high 


it time we noted numerous plans and 


ygestions, and efforts to carry them out 
] 


e tendency seems to be to gather many 


id things together. start well with them. 
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but as the class proceeds, to let the vari 
scatter 
distant 
attained 


ous elements that go for efficiency. 
bursting skyrocket in the 
The greatest success is 
keep all vital mind 
the prescribed course Any 


teacher can map for herself some definite 


is i 
darkness 
only as we points in 


throughout 


things to do and carry them out provided 
keep this definite 
fore her 

Students marked 
1 line of work similar to that found in the 
Words. sen 
written in 
material 


she goal constantly be 


manitest interest im 
longhand penmanship class 


tences, letters, and articles, 
shorthand, the 
for rapid visualization, hence rapid read 


But rapid execu 


furnish necessary 


ing, which is essential 


tion is based first on accurate perception 


and finally on a definite and prescribed 


penmanship course, which must needs be 
last and all the 
work required of all students 
the work 


camouflage 


a part of the 
Nor should 


educational 


first, time, 
pre scribed be an 

In looking over some of my 
books rece ntly, I came across the follow 
ing paragraph regarding the general situa 
tion in the educational world during the 
last few years; it is taken from “The Edu 
cational Situation,” by John Dewey: “In 
tellectually what is needed is a philosophy 
of the 


unity of the educative process and educa 


of organization: a view organic 
tive material, and of the place occupied in 
this whole by each of its own parts.’ 
What is intended here in a larger sense, 
we may apply in a more limited sense. It 
at once becomes evident that we have be 
the 
each division of 
and the 
that are 
The blackboard. then, for effective work 


fore us task of recognizing the part 
the 


comprehension of all the 


work should play, 
factors 
conducive to our ultimate success. 


in visualization, imitation, execution, cor 


relation. and as the greatest factor in em 
ploving suggestion as a means toward the 


end we seek 
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Easy Business Letters- II] 
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Easy Business Letters—IV 
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Wisconsin State Contest in Shorthand and 
Typewriting 


N May 18 about seventy high school 
students and twenty-five high school 
teachers attended a state contest in 


shorthand and typewriting at the State 
Normal School at Whitewater 


Asrraip JENSEN 
Net 
Name School Speed 
Anna Olstadt Madisor 64 
Blanche Gale Shawano 57 
\lvina Mikals Madison 56.73 
George Korec! West Allis 54.21 
Rurn BusHLanp \llen Busby West Allis 53.73 
. . » ] ek ; ; uo - » » 
On May 4 thirteen preliminary contests In the Junior Typewriting Contest, com 
were held under the auspices of the State 
Normal Commercial School at Whitewater, 
: . the results are 
at convenient points over the state, and Net 


posed of students who had not written on 
a typewriter previous to September, 1917 


the winners in these contests were eligible Nang School Speed 
to take part in the final contest at White Minerva Baumgart romah 46.93 
water on May 18 Reuben Mohr Sheboygan 42.755 
: Augusta Von ‘Toerne Madison 12? 


. . om Marie Messett Black River Falls 38.6 
writing and two in shorthand. The type pT we wall a7 4° 


our contests were held, two in type 


writing was divided into Senior and Junior 


on In the 100-word Shorthand Contest the 
[he shorthand was at 80 and 100 words 


; five highest were 
a minute Per Cent 
['wenty-seven high schools were repre Name School Accura 
sented, as follows: Astrid Jensen Racine 98 ¢ 


Chippewa Falls, Green Bay. West Allis, Marlea Andrews Shawano oe 
, Miriam Benne Sheboygan i 
; ‘ : Alice Elder Chippewa F 
West Bend, Black River Falls, Stoughton, Alice Schroede) West Allis 
Marshfield, Menasha, Independence. The 
Tomah, La Crosse, Shawano, Sheboygan, 
Madison, Mondovi, Monroe. North Fond 
du Lac, Eau Claire, Racine, Merrill, Mer Name School 
rillan, South Milwaukee, Algoma and uth Bushland Chippewa | 
krna Hansen Green Bay 


. ; eis de \llen Busby West Allis 
In the Senior Typewriting Contest the Marion Larsot Janesville 


Janesville. Stevens Point. Tomahawk. 
five best records in the 80 


Shorthand Contest were: 


Columbus. 


five highest records were AS follows Creorge Korec! West Allis 
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The winners in the 100-word Shorthand 
Contest and in the Advanced Typewriting 
Contest were awarded silver trophy cups. 
[hese cups may be kept by the school win 
ning them until the next contest, when they 


Minerva BAUMGARTEN 


will be awarded again Any school win 
ning a cup twice in succession will be en 
titled to keep the cup permanently. 

The shorthand cup the 
tacine High School, and the typewriting 
the Madison High School. The 


students winning first place in each event 


was won by 


( up, by 


ire readers of this magazine 


Cireat interest was manifested in the 
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contest, and hereafter it will be an annual 
event 


All of the 


students are given above, should be con 


schools, the names of whose 
gratulated on the results they are securing 


in shorthand and typewriting, as every 
event in the contest was unusually close 
Special congratulations are due to the high 
Racine 


schools at ind Madison. which won 


Anna OLsrap1 


Mr. S. B. Irish is head of 
the Commercial Department in the Racine 
High School, and Mr. R. A. Walker holds 
a similar Madison High 
School 


the two cups 


position in the 


The American’s Creed 





William Tyler Page 
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Kinds of Courage 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 





Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 
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The ZO&\ DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Mary E. Aaron, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





Membership in the O.G. A. is granted only to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. Thou- 
sands of writers have added immeasurably to 
their skill by preparing for the O. G. A. 
Membership gives you a prestige that you can- 
not acquire in any other way. ou may not 
succeed the first time you try: the standard is 
very high: that is why membership is worth 
while. 


The emblem of the clan is shown above. The 
three sides of the triangle represent “accuracy, 
“theory.” “beauty.” the three qualities upon 
which artistic writing is based. Members are 
entitled to wear an O. G. A. emblem. A cir- 
cular about these will be sent upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 





the O. G. A. test. Send one to the editor of 
this department; retain the other to compare 
with the shorthand plate which will appear 
later. If your notes are up to the standard, you 
will be awarded a certificate of membership 
and your name will be published in the Gregg 
Writer; if you fail, your notes will be returned 
with criticisms 


The Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes reflect a very high degree of 
artistic merit. It is the highest certificate that 
is awarded for artistic shorthand writing. 


Examination fees: An examination fee of twen- 
ty-five cents must accompany each test. A test 
is good only until the 15th of the month fol- 


lowing publication. 








Shorthand First 


NOTHER school year is over and 
hundreds of shorthand students 


have entered, or are about to enter 
into the work for which they have been pre- 
paring. Although many of these students 
have been pursuing the joint courses of 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping, 
together with their allied subjects, prob 
ibly few have shown special aptitude in 
one direction, which has enabled them to 
determine beforehand whether they are to 
become stenographers or bookkeepers. The 
majority of commercial students, upon 
completion of their course, are ready to 
iccept whatever position comes their way, 
so long as it offers substantial immediat« 
rewards or seems promising in the way of 
future advancement. 

Let us confine ourselves only to those 
whom fate or will has thrown into steno- 
graphic work. But the ambitions of even 
this vast army are not all alike. Some 
may have taken up the study of shorthand 
is a stepping-stone to a vocational career 
Others are looking forward to the time 
when they will be able to hold a position 
is secretary to some big executive or to 


offer their services to the Government to 
help win the war; while still others are 
testing their qualifications for the profes- 
sion of court reporting. 

But whatever your ambition may be, 
have you given any thought as to how you 
will realize it? It is well to have a guid- 
ing star, for few really worth-while deeds 
have been accomplished without one; but 
frequently it is hard to tell just how near 
the path we are following will lead us to 
it. Those who have attained success know 
that their opportuni- 
ties have come from sources which they 
least suspected. All one needs to do is to 
be ready for whatever may come his 
In these trying times, the only sure 
road to specialization. We 
have but to turn the pages of a magazine 
or newspaper to note the amount of work 
that is waiting to be done by capable 
and experienced people. 

The first step in your career has been 
vou have enlisted with the steno- 
graphic forces. How will at 
tain the round depends upon the 
progress you will make in shorthand. It 


some of greatest 


way. 


success is 


chosen 
soon you 


next 
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Plate for May O. G. A. Test 





Plate for May Superior Merit Test 
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s not sufficient merely to meet the needs 
Opportunity 
No sooner will 


of your present position 
generally follows ability 

vou get ahead of your present require- 
ments, than your position and reward will 


catch up to you. 


What to Study 


While at school the problem of what 


had 


the teacher's instruc 


to study was a simple one—-all you 
to do was to follow 
tions. The early stages of your work con 
sisted of the study and application of the 
principles in the textbook and later vari- 
ous business letters and simple solid mat 
Although the 


each individual upon entering the business 


were given. needs of 
world vary in accordance with the require 
ments of his particular business, there are 
certain phases of shorthand work which 
should be covered by everyone 

lirst comes a mastery of the basic prin 


A thor 


ough review of the textbook will therefore 


ciples of your shorthand system. 


be a great help to you before attempting 
inv practice for speed. 
The 


of writing. 


next step is to perfect your style 
If you have not already done 
so, the preparation of one of the O. G. A. 
outlined in the 
will enable you to detect your most promi 


tests, as June magazine, 
nent faults in execution. 

You should also aim to acquire an ex 
tensive shorthand vocabulary by plenty of 
If you do 
not have sufficient time for additional read 
matter, make it a point to cover at 
the shorthand 
the magazine each month. 


reading and writing practice. 


ing 


least all 


plates given in 

The material for writing practice should 
he taken the 
important of which are the periodicals and 


from various sources, most 


other literature connected with your own 


ine of business. General matter may be 


obtained from books, magazines, newspa 


pers, and public lectures. 


How to Study 


the 
method 


Here 


prescribed 


again results obtained from 


iny 


’ vary so greatly 
vith each person, that it is impossible for 
me to outline a plan that would apply 
to everyone. We however, that 
vou will find it beneficial to bear in mind 
i hy 


beliey e. 


e following suggestions: 
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When reading shorthand plate s, observe 
the size and proportion of notes, phrasing, 
and the formation of characters. 

Encircle each new outline, and write it 
down in your pocket notebook, which 
should be kept for that purpose. 

Read back everything that you write in 
shorthand, giving special practice to the 
difficult outlines 

Get the habit of referring to both the 
longhand and shorthand dictionaries 

Read 
the opportunity, as such practice will en 
able you to read your own more fluently 
even when written at a high rate of speed. 

Get plenty of repetition practice in writ 


others’ notes whenever you get 


yr 
ing. 


When to Study 


Whatever time have at your dis- 
posal for the continuation of the study 
of shorthand, use it regularly and systema 
tically. A short time each day will do 
more good than several hours at a stretch 
Set a time 
of the day that is most convenient to you 


you 


taken spasmodically. certain 

say, in the morning, lunch time, or in 
the evening, and you will be surprised how 
little effort it will require to perform your 
work at the allotted time. And your prog 
ress will be certain and rapid. 

Begin at once. Don’t wait for a “favor- 
able opportunity.” If you do, you are 
doomed. The most favorable time is now, 
when you are fresh from school and have 
not, formed sluggish habits 


as vet, any 


in shorthand. 


Winners of Club Prizes 


In accordance with the announcement in 
the April Gregg Writer prizes of the O. G. 
A. pins and rings are now being given for 
the best clubs from 
schools or organizations. A gold O. G. A. 
ring is given for the best paper in a club 
of fifty; a gold O. G. A. pin for the best 
paper in a club of thirty ; a silver O. G. A. 
pin for the best paper in a club of twenty; 
bronze ©. G. A. pin for the best 
paper in a club of ten. 


papers receiv ed in 


and a 


Although this system of special awards 
was not announced until the April maga 
zine, it has been extended to the papers 
submitted in connection with the O. G. A. 
realize that the 


contest, as we contest 
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papers represent the O. G. A. activities 


for the school year in many schools. 

A gold O. G. A. ring has been awarded 
to Mrs. Sadie Marshall, Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan 

Gold O. G 


Stella M. Blogin, Central 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lillian Cozadd, Sharon College of Commerce. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Annie L 
land, Me 
Louise G. Eckert, Leavenworth High School, 
Leavenworth, Kans 

Miriam Eshleman, Wilkes-Barre 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Harold Hawkins, Walla Walla High School, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mrs. Avera Moritz, 
Denver, Colo. 

Fannie Wetherhorn, 
lege, Richmond, Va. 


l’erris 


A. pins go to the following: 


Business College. 


Drew, Deering High School, Port 


Business 


Opportunity School, 


M iSsey Col 


Business 


The list of those entitled to silver O. G 
\. pins is: 
High 


Gertrude Haberkorn, Girls School, 
Frederick, Md 

Beulah Hermann, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Evelyn Johnson, 
School, Joliet, Ill. 

Hazel Johnson, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, III 

Joseph Klupar, St. 
cago, Ill. 

Loretta M. McCauley, St 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Elizabeth Sheehan, Ursuline Academy, Paola, 


Kans. 


Sheboygan High School, 


Joliet Township High 


Philomena School, Chi 


Mary’s School, 


Bronze O. G. A. pins have been sent to: 


Hazel Abbott, Greeley Commercial College, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Alvina Arlt, St. John’s School, Jordan, Minn 

Eunice M. Ayers, Wheat City Business Col- 
lege, Brandon, Man., Can. 

Leonora Baenig, Elliott Commercial School, 
Wheeling, W. Va 

Gladys Butler, Burlington High School, Bur 
lington, Vt 

Pearl FE. Castner, 
lege, Easton, Pa. 

Ruth Day, Everett 
Wash. 

Clara Dillner, 
mond, Ind. 

Sister M. Dolores, Sacred 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Marie Gersbach, 
Paul, Minn. 

Georgea Goen, Stockton High School, Stock 
ton, Cal. 

Marcia M. Harrison, Evanston 
High School, Evanston, Il. 

Rachel Hunt, Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, S. Dak 


Churchman Business Col 


High School, Fverett, 


Hammond High School, Ham 
Heart 


Academy, 


Sacred Heart School, St 


Tow nship 
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Pearl Ingalls, Everett High School, Everett, 
Wash. 

Ida Jennings, Heald’s Business College, San 
lose, Cal. 

Mildred Johnson, Minnesota College, Minne 
ipolis, Minn. 

Catherine Kortuem, Good Counsel 
Mankato, Minn 

Millie Krumenacher, Highland High School, 
Highland, Ill. 

Helen Kunza, St 
Il 

Ruth Latham, Bristol School, Taunton, Mass 

Leonard | ] Idaho Technical Insti 
tute, Pocatello, 

Marie Luther, 
Ind. 

Clara McDougall, Wheat City 
lege, Brandon, Man., Can. 

Harriett Moule, Everett High School, Ever 
ett, Wash. 

Hilda M. Neemann, New Ulm High School, 
New Ulm, Minn 

Emma Noble, Northern Normal 
trial School, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Mabel E. Rebok, Illinois 
Springfield, Ill 

Grace Ridley, Tucumcari High School, Tu 
umeari, N. Mex 

Dorothea Schmidt, 
Freeport, Il. 

Mattie Semple, 
Clarkston, Wash. 

Orpha Stuart, Savannah High School, Sa 
Mo. 


Academy, 


Mary’s School, Champaign, 


irsen, 
Idaho 
High Bend, 


School, South 


Business Col 


and Indus 


Business College, 


High School, 


Freeport 


Clarkston High School, 


vannah, 

Flora Trostler, Young Women’s Hebrew As 
sociation, New York City. 

Hester E. Wright, Sprott-Shaw School, Van 
couver, B. C., Can. 

Joseph A. Zirinsky, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Vt 


o> 


Material for New Tests 
(Good until August 8, 1918) 


O. G. A. Test 


Connecticut is the first state to put into opera 
tion the plan of the United States Employment 


Service for the use of industrial workers as 
part-time war emergency farm workers. With 
the official approval of the Connecticut Manu 
facturers’ Association and the State Chamber 
of Commerce, the United States Employment 
Service is obtaining pledges from large indus 
trial plants in the state to release employees for 
necessary farm work during the press of the 
harvest season. The men so released will con 
tinue to receive their regular wage from their 
employers, while the farmers using them will 
pay farm wages directly to the employers 
Since many of the industrial workers former) 
were engaged in farming, Connecticut agricul 
turists will be given not only additional but 
skilled workers as well 
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Superior Merit Test 


We are all in the habit of hearing the utter- 
inces of other people during our waking hours, 
of reading books and catching sounds. But 
unless we deliberately set ourselves to work to 
get these utterances, ideas, or sounds by heart, 
we only retain a vague general impression of 
them. Getting by heart, or memorizing, is ef- 
fected by concentrating or intensifying the at- 
tention, and by frequent repetition. When this 
is extensively practiced in youth, the power of 
memory is thereby greatly strengthened or im- 
proved, while the thinking faculties are, by the 
same process, stimulated and disciplined. This 
is, in fact, the real aim of most early education. 
Only the vulgar and ignorant believe that the 
wcquisition of knowledge and the learning cer- 
tain definite quantities of mathematics, lan- 
guages, or history alone constitute an education. 
A wiser man knows that it is the training of 
the mental powers which forms the true result 
of culture.—Charles G. Leland in Practical Ed- 
ucation. 


° 
O. G. A. Brevities 


Among the many clubs of papers ex- 
amined during the past month one club 
of twenty sent us by Miss Hazel Wood- 
ruff of Mills School, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
stands out conspicuous for the general ex- 
cellence of the work. It has been a long 
time since we have received a set of pa- 
pers that show so high an average of 
shorthand skill as these do. The notes 
of these students are remarkable for flu- 
ency and freedom in execution and general 
gracefulness. Teacher and students are 
entitled to the highest commendation. With 
such writers as these going out from the 
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schools in Hawaii we may be sure that 
high stenographic standards will be main 
tained there. 

. * — * 

Teachers and writers submitting clubs 
of O. G. A. papers should bear in mind 
that the club prizes awarded for the best 
specimen are made according to the num- 
ber of papers that qualify and not accord- 
ing to the number submitted. Unless ten 
papers qualify for membership no club 
prize is awarded. 

* * . a 

Not only in the awarding of certificates 
and prizes, but in the vastly more impor 
tant element of the school work that is re- 
flected by the papers sent us, it is the 
specimens that qualify that count. There 
is special pleasure for us in being able 
to pass every one of a club of thirty-nine 
papers received this month from Miss Inez 
M. Beckwith of the Huntsinger Business 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. The work 
we do in criticizing the specimen that fails 
is valuable. But we are one among many 
and the real value and influence of the 
Gregg Writer lies in the developing of 
higher standards on the part of the teacher 
and the striving for these standards. The 
specimen that comes to us should represent 
not only the best efforts of the pupil, but 
the standards of the teacher who trained 
him and who submits her product for ap 
proval as worthy to be classed as excel 
lent. Teachers, make your clubs 100 per 
cent superior 
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List of New O. G. A. Members 
Winners of O. G. A. Certificate 


Edith I 
Gertrude 
Frances 
Pansy 
Ellen Len 

Echo Lewis 

Mary Martin 
Jennie McCarron 
Grace McCormick 


Kenyon 
Kenyon 
Klinkner 
Lauterio F. 
Thelma 


CALIFORNIA 
Velma Albright 
Clara E. Bailey 
Eva K. Blair 
Louella M. Burch 
\1da Campbell 
Helene Choisser 
Belle Clayton 
Marguerite M 

Davidson 
Carmel DeCillis 
Guyneth Dickenson 
Sue Entler 
Winnogene Farr 
Inez A. Fetters 
(irace Fisher 
Elvie Hepler 
Alma Hulen 
Myrth Johnson 
George Jones H QD 


Ellen 


Kim 


Eunana Parker 
Ole Paulsen Me 
Belle Riley 8. 
Ray Rivers 
Helen C. Shirley I 
Mildred 
Ionia Wilson 

Dolores Winchell! 
Virginia Youse , A 
CANADA 
Barbour 


Izumi 


COLORADO Ah 
Bothilda E. 
Hambly ( 
Bertha Hoar r 
Johnson 

CONNECTICUT 
Herman Willner 
HAWAII 
Fong Chong 
Gerald O'Donnell M. H. Chong Gladys 
Ab Fong Chuck 
Hamamoto 
Ichinose 
George Iwasaki! 


Van Vactor Kitaro Kaivakami 
Kawahava 

Chang Kiong 

Miyamoto 

Paul Ng 

Jack Ohashi 


Shin 
rsuneichi 
Umemoto 
Uyeda 
Charles T. Yap 
IDAHO 
Cora E. Anderson 
Leroy Aston I. M 
Emma 8. Lindgren 
Phillips 
Swanson 
Willard 
Yoder 
ILLINOIS 
\Jberta Booker 
Rachel Carter 
Edith Collins 
Mildred Cratz 
Zenda Frew Catherine Connaty 
Myra Friederichsen Cecilia Conway 
Konita Harlan Rose Devlin 


Huldah Haugk 
Shinkawa Catherine R. Held 
Bessie Marcott 
Marjorie Smeathers 
May Turner 
Hardin a 

INDI 


Elias 
INDIANA 
Sarah Austin 
Thelma Auth 
Hazel Benner 
Loretta Bradford 
Helen Gertrude 


Curtz 


Alice 
Rutb 
Rose 


Bruck 
Veda Josephine 
Carroll 
Lillian Clark 
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Maric ) Mabel A. Dufraine Marie Schwart 
Marie Hill Marion G. Hawkes Helen B. Snyder 
Lucille Hofferberth Lillian Howland Helen Sullivan 
Florence Holthouse Marion G. Loomis Esther Thoelk 
Adelaide Huston Helen I Macomber Margaret Traxler 
M. Macer . Eunice I Peterson MISSISSIPPI Pressoir 
Elizabeth Reedy : Randa 
Frances Schneider MICHIGAN Eugenia M. Bolton , zal Rubin 
Lula May School Marie Adams — V. See . 
field Susan Ambros« MISSOURI 
elizabeth Shana IX ethel M. Ballard Ruth Arnold 
leonore sonne Charabelle Brockway ! Ross Kin 
maker Gertrude tuttolpl Bertha Russell 
Cornelia Sullivan Lucille Cheney san i 
Pauline Thais Margaret ; NEBRASKA 
lice Marte ] tenden \gnes Kokes 
ness (atheri 


Victoria Turnet 


11K] 


he Zan 
NEW HAMPSI 
- Abby ! Tones | od 
0 \ . wind ! in ! 
Imily Kir ‘ I DAKOTA 


tutl é 
Ruth Jenkin } NEW JERSI 


KANSAS | ) Mary Griffin 
Edna Foos loseph A Hart 
William A. Hannon, Gertrude Lette Josephine A. Wor 

Ir 


d Mary Lin 
Marvy MeGennis Helen MetCalla NEW YORK 
Ellen Nolan Carl R. Miller (rlady H \ 

Marguerit Mvye Ethel Cardot 

MAINI Louise Nelson Mary Dailey 

taker Mary O'Brien Susetta I ‘ are 
Ellen Conley Erminie Olmsted Richard H« t ee 

Violet Connol Mildred Sandi Albert Lauber oe 
Cook Mary Ellen Smit NORTH DAKOTA Rese D 


ler 


iva 


Leola 
H. Jackson Deshon M. Louise Smith Elizabeth I sullis Paulin 
Rita Dibble« Jane Succop Esther YV Hlansen iesther 
Alice Dodge M. I Wainwright Dorothy Haynes Helen 
Annie Drew Marjorie Whorley Georgia Hodgson Max A 
Lillian Edward Ruth Martinesor Mar 
Helen A. Enemart MINNESOTA Verona O'Gormat Dora Le 
ternice Fawcett Ada O. Anderson Marion FE. Smit! Marvy Emr 
Christine i Guy Gladys Aufderhar Zella Z, Zeh the Wi 
Alice Johnson Esther Bendzick OHIO 7 ' " 
Elizabeth Johnston Ruth Be rgan Dieta Cindtees RHODE ISI 
Mabel Blestrud Agnes Bookwalte 
Caroline E. Breit [laBelle Gray 
Linda Lee Brub 'Charles A. Rose rigs 
Edith Fossum Myrtle A. Ross Harriet Bre 
Margaret Kehor I Merwir 
Petersen Vivian Lan OKLAHOMA Gertrude M m 
Pride Vivian Light luanita Bratton Rut N. Coo vidi Zitta 
Smith Fav Linton Christine Folsom Lillian <A 0 . " 
Louise Soule Ellen Myhre Pearl Goldberg \nna M A ceed n — 
> Alice O'Connell Ethel Harris ham I susb 
MARYLAND S eeoel Paradis Lillian M. Hyenck Helen ogar WISCONSIN 
Karl | Hazard Loretta Probst Sue Kenyon Mar rarrie Evelyn Bridgmar 
Vernon I Miller Mary \ Roynane Roberta Nincaid Mildres niy vy Frank M. Emb 
MASSACHUSETTS Elizabeth Sandvig Ethel McBee Gunhilk ind Claude Uetzel 
Amanda M. Chevalier Sophia Schafte Ruth McMann gret Lilian G. Kachelsk 


Ella M. Darey Kose ine M. Mey 


\rlene Bet 
Rosetta 


lenni Br 


Schwab Elva Paget Male , nsen Katheri 


Winners of Certificate of Superior Merit 


CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA NORTH CAROLINA PENNSYLVANIA VIRGINIA 
Marjorie Pepper (iladvs Aufderhar I R. Osborne dl or Arthur August 

CANADA Eva A. Larson I : Brother Angelu 

C. Gillespi Iielen Sullivan : OHIO ' ‘ ! rd Norman (‘ra 
Esther Thoele Isabelle Alexander ! r | ile Ernst Hanson 


COLORADO iffie Bishop : R I - , 
; ’ ¢ < ’ keelk fess enora Ir: 
earl V. Turner MISSOURI Elise Chatelain . 
IDAHO Gertrude Raaf Leroy Davis WASHINGTON 
Robert Farrar MONTANA von S ment EL EE IN! 5. 
Edwin Hall mond Straus 
INDIA Walter Mann Lavina MeCracker : 
Mukand Ram Sud NEW HAMPSHIRE Harold Moorhead : Ay WEST INDIES 
=e Das Yvonne Boulay Margaret E. Palmer yj,, - Ena Louise Bird 
Sharma . mt Waldo Powell eee > WES’ VIRGINIA 
IOWA H »! —_ \ Odetta N. Spitler oe . Marie L. Trouslot 
Clara McFats “a ~— ~~ rea Williams : 
: NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS , oe OKLAHOMA OTLANI Mabel Anderson 
Ellen Croake Rose M. Naegel ind Matilda Berg 
Sister M. Feliciana Kose Newman 1). A. Wisener —— se 
. ; ~ Christian ¢ I eh NNESSEI Hattie Clemans 
. KANSAS ie OREGON ; : E Oscar E. Eggert 
yrtle ime : > , . . (jertrude Fugina 
~& . loseph I Pettinato \enes Hamphi or * 
ees te I YS Conrad Rosenbaum Delbert Murphy , Olga Heinrich 
rs. Mabe '- William Rosenberg Emilie F. Price ‘ Hazel E. Smit 
win Pauline Schaiowitz Gertrude Troutfeth t hu 
MICHIGAN Lillian Schroeder er WYOMING 
Edith Bouchard Florence E. Ulrich Immogene Warren Ip f tichard H, Mills 


WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 











“Okeh W. W.”’ 


HE Saturday Evening Post for May 
t contains an illuminating article by 
David Lawrence about President 


Wilson. It is entitled “Okeh W. W.” 


hangs on the which il 


and 
following incident, 
disregard of 


lustrates the President's 


traditions. as well as his 


the 


precedent and 


remarkable mastery of English lan 


vyuage: 
Secretaries ittaches t ‘ ecutive of 

ces, to whom the coming rhe ’ y of 

like the | r of the 


Wilson's J vil lity 


ul ce his ec ssors 


pre Si 
lents are almost 
on, testify to M1 
ney found | 1 


rie very 


sci 
For 
trom 
dav he sent back te hem the first 
had itted to him 


emorandum which they 
} ippro nad on 


his app! val or dais which 


W rote in “Okeh 


W. W.” Thev haz 


s to where the President got the 


pencil the curious rase 
, irded gue itter guess 
rad. They 
wholesome respec for the 
Finally, 


mn irked 


id heard of his 
English language 
inda_ similarly 
the assistant 
why he didn’t 


it’s 


ifter more memor 
to them, 
} 


isket the 


carn one of 
iries President 
the abbreviation “O kK td 


M“ rong,” re} lied the 


secret 

use 
President, 

“()-k-e-h” 


word - 


“Because 
is he went on signing his mail 
e spelled it out 
he re Was i 
hat dav, but 
tributed the 
son for “Ol 
if “okeh.” 
“Look it up in the latest 
ested the President to his puzzled inquirer 
\nd here is part of what was found: 
“O. K 1 humorous or ignorant spelling of 
iat should be ‘okeh,” from the Choctaw lan 
lage, meaning ‘It is so’; an article pronoun 
final use; all 

indorsement of a bill.” 
ibout that “Okeh W. W.” is 
kind of symbol of executive power in and 
ihout the White House Most of Woodrow 
Wilson’s decisions are made on paper, and 
that ancient Indian word conveys the approval 
f the Chief Executive to many vital 
if government policy 


“1s the correct 
dictionaries 
the 


Andrew 


sudden search for 
though some of 
use of => kK * te 


Korrect,” 


lexicons 
Jack 
mace mention 


rare 


ictionary,” sug 


iving a distinctive right: cor 


ect: 
So if 


used as an 


has come 


acts 
the Presi 
dent’s methods is his dependence on the 
written word. He is a letter 
writer—probably one of the greatest the 


An outstanding feature of 


famous 


world has ever known. Certainly more of 
work has 
medium of 


other 


and administrative 
through the 
the with 


means of course that 


his executive 


been carried out 
than is 
That 


stenographer has 


letters case any 
his 
part 


and greater and larger responsibility than 


preside nt. 
a more important 


has been true of the stenographers of presi 
de nts who de pe nde d upon conferences and 
personal interviews 

As the 


President 


“the 

stenog 
indeed a 
ability of that one stenog 
able to handle all the 
not only his letters but 


article referred to 
dictates 
rapher, Charles Swem.” It is 
tribute to the 


rapher that he is 


says, 


to only one 


President's work 

his public speeches 
“Okeh W. W.” is 

tribute a 


the 
of stenographic work can 


about highest 
pr ce 


carry ! 
oO? 
A Suggestion 
NCE upon a time 
decided to start 
hand and typewriting if a teacher 


the right and could 
be found. The authorities in charge of the 


a State university 
classes in short 


with training ideals 
new department wished to avoid receiving 
from 


teachers without adequate preparation and 


a large number of applications 


experience And so they went to a man 


had 


acquainted with most of the progressive 


who has an opportunity to become 
teachers in this work and asked him to give 
them the names of the ten teachers in the 
country whom he considered best fitted for 
These teachers were then 
asked to make application by letter. Be- 
cause of technicalities in the letters them- 
selves the list was automatically reduced to 
One of the points which counted 
against the rejected candidates was that 
The 
men passing on the letters were not busi 
ness educators, but they reasoned that they 


the position 


one. 


they did not use business stationery, 
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were hiring a teacher to give instruction in 
business subjects and to train students to 
turn out business letters. They could not 
believe that a teacher who knew how to 
write a business letter would not indicate 
this by writing such a letter when applying 
for a business position. The only teacher 
of the group who wrote a good business 
letter, and who used good business station 
ery secured the position—but the others 
never knew what was behind the courteous 
note which told them that the position had 
been filled! They never realized that a 
small investment in good business station 
ery and a carefully prepared letter of ap 
plication might have brought them an 
increased salary and an opportunity to do 
unusually interesting work. 


oO° 


Editorial Brevities 


This is the season for the closing of 
schools and as the certificates issued by 
the Gregg Writer used as regular 
school credentials in many the 
work of our different departments is made 


are 


schools, 


very heavy at this time by the seasonal 
rush. This has caused delays in getting 
out reports in some cases, for which we 
are sorry, but which we trust will be under- 
stood by our friends who are anxiously 


waiting for information or certificates. 
* : * * 


“The Early History of the Typewriter.”’ 
by Charles E. Weller, Secretary, National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, is now 
published and for sale at $1.00 a volume 
The proceeds of this book will be devoted 
to the fund for the erection of a monument 
over the remains of Christopher Latham 
Sholes, the inventor of the first practical 
typewriter. The volume contains a de- 
tailed history of the inception and progress 
of construction of the first machine during 
the fall of 1867, photograph facsimile let- 
ters from the inventor showing the work 
of the first machines during the period of 
experimental work on its mechanical parts, 
with photographs of the first model on 
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which the patent was granted in the sum 
mer of 1868. 

Address Charles E. Weller. 206 Masoni 
Temple, LaPorte, Indiana 


* * * * 


Miss Lena Vogt. the author of the first 
article in this issue, has recently purchased 
Iowa Business College, Mar 
Mr. W. H. Gilbert, who 


has been proprietor of this school for a 


the Central 
shalltown. low a 


number of years and under whose man 
agement it has become one of the most suc 
cessful schools in the Middle West, is to 
sail for Japan about July Ist in the inter 
of the American International Cor 
poration of New York City Miss Vogt 
has been prominent in the National Com 
mercial Teachers’ Federation and the Cen 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association, of 
which body she was president in 1916. For 
several years she has been connected with 
the Cedar Rapids Business College as 
treasurer, office manager and teacher. The 
Central Business College of Marshalltown 
will be assured of continued progress under 


ests 


her able management. 


a * * * 


That old and successful business train 
ing school, the Isaacs-Woodbury Business 
College. Los Angeles, California. will hers 
after be known as the Willis-Woodbury 
Business College, having been recently 
purchased by Mr. S. T. Willis. Mr. Willis 
is well known throughout the country as 
an instructor and executive of unusual 
ability. For many years he conducted the 
Willis College, Ottawa. Canada. one of the 
and prosperous schools in 
eastern Canada 


largest most 


* * ~ - 


Miss Marie Darlison, Denison High 
School. Denison, Texas, has evolved a 
clever plan of combining shorthand and 
patriotism. Her shorthand classes have 
written the national anthem. the Star 
Spangled Banner, in shorthand and sing 
it from their shorthand notes both in the 
shorthand classes and at the school assem 
bly As a result they will in a short time 
have memorized the words of all the verses 
and have fixed in mind the shorthand forms 
for a number of words 
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| The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Edward ]. McNamara, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Membership carries with it the prestige 
of superior craftsmanship. 
How to become a member: Students of 
The Ty rriting who have no tained 
oad ypewriting o have not yet attaine 
O.A-T. 2 speed of forty words a minute are 


Pin eligible for Junior Membership. 


All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 
Membership. 


oe O- 8-8-8 © O- 8 8-8-8 © & 8-8 8-8-8 © - 8-8 Oo 


Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
Ar examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass either test. A 
booklet giving full particulars will be mailed 
free. 








Results of the O. A. T. Spring Drive 


of the 
must the 

intensive training period for their 
recruits to the O. A. T., for a good many 
of them came “over the top” in a veritable 
“spring drive.” Never before have we 
had so many papers to pass upon in one 
month—-465 in all. And when the Board 
of Examiners finished the last of them, 
our secretary immediately put in her ap 


AST 


schools 


month a good many 


have completed 


plication for her vacation. 

While it was not possible in this spring 
drive to win a medal of honor or a cross 
of war, a great many “certifications from 
headquarters” in the shape of Junior and 
Senior certificates were awarded, General 
Victoreen of the Fall River School of Com- 
merce carrying off about 62 for his efficient 
corps of typists. Most likely, his corps 
will have to be regarded as a machine gun 
ompany, for their rat-tat-tat on the type- 
writers for the last month must have made 
i merry tune 


Interesting Specimens 


One of the most interesting specimens of 
typewritten work that has come to us ar 
rived during the month from St. Mary's. 
Beauce, Canada. 

ted excellent 


Some of the girls col 


specimens of Canadian 


birch bark and did their typewriting on 
that. The simplicity of the designs and 
the artistic typewriting upon them make 
a very effective and pleasant impression. 
One design was of an ivy leaf mounted on 
a column upon which was a very appropri 
ate salutation, the leaf being cut to stand 
out in relief; another is a maple leaf very 
beautifully brought out, and with a type- 
written inscription. 

Another interesting exhibit submitted 
came from Child’s Business College, Provi 
dence. The typists in this school must at 
some time have seen the copies of The Fra 
or the Philistine, for they conceived the 
idea of typing the little selection on Genius 
that we printed last month in the form of 
a small pamphlet with cardboard covers 
and bound in an artistic manner. 


Note the Idea, Not the Meter 


From a school in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
comes a little poem which expresses the 
spirit of the O. A. T. pretty well. We in- 
vite your attention to the spirit rather than 
to the metrical quality: 

We've tried, you see, 
And hope to be 


Members of 
The O. A. T. 
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But if our efforts 

Have been in vain. 

W hy steadfastly 

We'll try again. 


A 
Oo 


Office Practice for Stu- 
dents—I 
VERY school that prepares stu 
K dents for work in the commercial 
world should have an office training 


And the 


practice in doing ofhce 


class should have some 
work By 
practice we mean here actual, re 
sponsible work that must be done by an 
rganization in contradistinction to the 
work that is done as a result of class 
exercises made up by the teacher or taken 
from a textbook to enable the students to 
ipply what thev have been told 


An Ounce of Practice 


lo paraphrase an old expression with 
ch truth in it. an ounce of practice 1s 
vorth a pound of theory The student 
who is given a package of library cards 
ind told to alphabetize them goes through 
e exercise in accordance with the theory, 
ind perhaps he learns the theory thor 
but the student who is placed in 

he ofhee of an establishment, whether 
school, a board of education. or a 
siness office. and is given a package of 


llv gets from 


rds to arrange alphabetica 

exercise more than the theory; he de 
clops power. The power comes trom the 
knowledge that he has of the theory and 
he consciousness that he is able to do 


task satisfactorily It is just in this 
ower that the difference between the be 


ginner and the expe rienced operator lies 


How the Plan May Be Worked Out 


Many schools re alize the value of this 
tical work and they have their stu 


lents doing it Some of the plans that 


r 


ive been used may be suggestive to those 
who have not as yet tried it. 

The most common plan is the one which 
‘ssigns a stenographer or two each day to 
ike the dictation of the principal of the 
This is usually arranged so as 


interfere with the other studies of 
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the pupil; the work of dictation is don 
during his study period and the transcrip 
tion is done during the tvpewriting period 
or another study period 

Another plan in use is to assign the 
entire class to various members of the 
faculty to work as secretaFies The yr 
port to their dictator af stated pe riods 
either before school, after school, or at 
study periods, and undertake any office 
work that the dictator may have for them 
Sometimes they are kept busy with letters, 
sometimes filing, sometimes copying rec 
ords Some large schools send to their 
ofhce four girls from the office training 
class every day to assist the regular clerks, 
ind they get the opportunity to do prac 
tically everything the clerk does It is 
not unusual in some schools where this 
plan is in use to have students carry on the 
clerk’s work 


be abse nt for Sscve ral days at a time. 


when she is compelled to 


Co-operative Plan 


In the larger cities the schools have in 
operation what is called the co-operative 
students attend 
school for two weeks, and then they are 


plan In this plan the 


business house for two 
weeks doing office work 
vo through the entire course, two weeks in 


assigme d to some 


In this way they 


school. then two weeks in an office, the 
next two wee ks back in school, and so on 
It seems to be the general opinion of those 
who have charge of this work that even 
though the students are away from their 
English. and other related 
branches, they do not fall behind the class 


studies in 


They are able to meet the same require 
ments and their increased power, coming 
from their having done actual, responsibl 
work, makes them much more valuable 

Many schools use this co-operative plan 
their students in the offices of 
the Board of Education 


and place 


Success of the Scheme 


There are three essentials that are 


necessary for the successful working of 
the scheme. They are (1) The work 
must be progressive 2) it must be sys 
distributed: 3 it 


properly reported on so that credit may 


tematically must be 


be given where due 
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Canadian Champion 


E have just 
W learned that 

Fred Jar 
rett. the Can 
adian Champion 
Typist, has joined 
the Canadian Over- 
SCAS Forces. He 


WL PE 


has been made a 

sergeant, and is now 

in England acting 

Prep JARReT! as stenographic sec- 

retary to Sir Ed- 

ward Kemp, Minister of the Overseas 
Military Forces of Canada. 

Sergeant Jarrett is well known to the 
readers of the Gregg Writer. He first 
came into prominence as a typist when he 
won the Canadian Championship in 1907. 
In 1908 he won second place in the Am 
ateur Championship of America at Mad 
ison Square Garden, New York City. He 
won second place in the Canadian Cham 
pionship in 1910. In 19183 he won first 


Typist in the Service 


place in the Canadian Half-hour Cham 
pionship Contest with a net speed of 99 
words a minute. He won the Canadian 
Championship again in 1914 with a net 
speed of 105 words a minute. 

For a number of years Sergeant Jarrett 
was manager of the School Department of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company in 
Canada with headquarters at Toronto, and 
was also editor of the “Underwood 
Teacher,” a magazine published in the 
interests of commercial education in 
Canada. 

Sergeant Jarrett is the third of the 
typewriting stars to join the colors either 
in America or Canada. The Gregg Writer 
for April contains an article about Sgts 
H. O. Blaisdell and William F. Oswald 
who enlisted early in the war and wer 
assigned to duty at Washington. 

Our warmest congratulations to Ser 
geant Jarrett for turning his highly spe 
cialized ability to service in the cause of 
liberty. 


oO 


Receiving Callers 


5S we go to press, the prizes offered 

for the best discussion of the inci- 

dent given in our April number, 
have not been won. We have received 
several short discussions but they do not 
pick out the principles illustrated in prop- 
erly receiving callers in an office. Perhaps 
later in the month we shall be more for 
tunate and shall have the pleasure of 
mailing to three of our subscribers copies 
of “Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
to his Son” written in shorthand and il- 
lustrated. If you do not remember, con 
sult your April number, page 362. 

The principles illustrated in the story 
are (1) uniform courtesy to all, and (2) 
taking an interest in the caller. The de- 
fect shown in the story was that the man 
who received the caller did not ascertain 
the name of the visitor before admitting 
him. Should any papers be received giv- 
ing a good discussion, we shall reproduce 
some of them in our next issue. 


There are many situations in receiving 


callers which require all the tact and 


discretion that a stenographer may pos 
sess. Here is a situation that was des 
cribed to me recently by a stenographer 
Her employer did not care to receive Mr 
X and had instructed her that whenever he 
called to make some excuse and get rid of 
him. One day Mr. X walked into the 
office and asked if he could see the em 
ployer. When the stenographer glanced « 
the door of the inner office, the door was 
open and she knew that the visitor could 
see her employer's back. What was she t 
do? What is the proper solution of her 
difficulty? If you can tell the solution 
two hundred words, you may win a priz 
similar to the one offered in the Apri 
issue. 

All papers should be submitted in type 
written form, and addressed to Editor 
Typewriting Department, 24 East 28t! 
Street, New York City. We suggest tha! 
contestants be sure that their name and fu! 
address is typewritten on each paper 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until August &, 1918) 


Junior 

Make a perfect copy of the following: 
“Spelling a word involves a combination of 
wuscular movements of the hand, which, by 
epetition, becomes registered on the nerves and 
uscles of the hand so thoroughly that the 
hand spells correctly from habit. The eye guides 
the hand only at the start; afterwards it is 
the muscular sense that guides the movement 
We never unintentionally misspell our names; 
we have written them so often that the hand 
writes them without any conscious oversight 
of the mind.” This is a good example of 
habit formation in learning typewriting. By 
writing words over and over again the com- 
hinations become registered on the nerves and 
muscles of the hand and the thought of the 
word starts the writing movement. 


Make a perfect copy and artistic ar 
rangement of the following: 

Miss Carolyn P. Du Pont, Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania. Dear Madam: We have your letter 
f recent date regarding a glass bowl, and 
regret very much the delay in filling your 
der. This particular bowl is very difficult 
to make. We have received two bowls from 
the manufacturers, but neither of them fits 
the rim of the fixture and, to avoid any 
further delay, we forwarded the fixture to 
the manufacturers, who will make a_ bowl 


to fit it. We have given them special instruc- 
tions to complete the work within the next ten 
days, and are again writing them to-day, in 


in effort to effect an early delivery. We as 
sure you this order is receiving our very care- 
ful attention, and trust you will not be greatly 
nconvenienced by the unfortunate delay. Yours 


very truly, 


Senior 


Make a perfect copy of the following, 
arranging artistically on the page: 

Simmons Manufacturing Company, 492 Cen 
ter Street, Portland, Oregon. Gentlemen: Re 
plying to your letter of May 22, 
a charge of $12.75, which you claim we have 
deducted twice, we find that we did deduct 
this amount in our settlement of May 15, but 
that the $12.75 deducted in our remittance 
of March 5 covered a charge of three beds 
returned to you on your invoice of February 
20. The stock numbers on the beds returned 
were 20, 21 and 1360, while the stock numbers 
on your credit memorandum of $4.25 were 
1423, and on your credit memorandum of 
$8.50, 1370 and 1419. You will readily see 
these two charges have no connection with 
one another. 

Make a perfect copy of the following, 
with a good arrangement: 

The Girard National Bank, Joseph Wayne, 
Jr. President; Evan Randolph, Vice-Presi 
dent; Chas. M. Ashton, Cashier; A. W. Pick 
ford, Assistant Cashier; Alfred Barratt, Assis 
tant Cashier, Philadelphia, Pa., June 30, 1916 
Resources: Loans and investments, $46,929,- 
810.16; customers’ liability under letters of 
credit, $93,618.76; customers’ liability account 
of acceptances, $518,056.00; due from banks, 
$8,259,991.26; exchange for clearing house, $2,- 
565,866.72; cash and reserve, $11,615,942.78; 
total, $69,983,285.68. Liabilities: Capital, $2,- 
000,000.00; surplus and profits, $4,897,545.40; 
circulation, $1,078,000.00; letters of credit is- 
sued to customers, $93,618.76; acceptances 
based on imports and exports, $518,056.00; de- 
total, %$69,983,285.68. 


regarding 


~ xO. 


posits, $6 1.396,065.52 : 


oO 


List of New O. A. T. Members 


Senior Division 


Wilbur Woodruff Veronica 


CANADA 
Marguerite Leclerc 
CONNECTICUT 
Benjamin Levine 
IDAHO 
Beutler 
Johnston 


ILLINOIS 
Hildred Brigham 
Gertrude Davis 
Harriet Fryer 
Margaret Gavagan 
Mary Maloney 
Catherine Mowatt 
Vera Mowry Mary E. Parker 
Lillian Parker Ellen Pedersen 
Genevieve Salisbury Kathryn Reilly 
Carrie —— Irene Russell 
melia § 

Alvin N oie INDIANA 
Vv. © Waterman Louise Bender 
La Verne Williams Lucile Corson 


ARIZONA 
nita Collins Helen 
een M. Vincent 


CALIFORNIA Mary 


ester Beans 

nes Belluomini 
Edna Campbell 
Ollie Cole 

Theo. Eichenberger 
Virginia Ferril 
Erleine Graebe 
Gratton 

Ella Lewis 
Walter McGillvray 
Gladys Moore 


Gertrude 
Stella 
Leita 


Mary A. 
Alice M. 


Ruth 


Lloyd C. 


Lillian 


Meyer 
Rhoda Mae Peak 
Stricker 


KANSAS 
Cunningham 
Esther Glenn 
Perry 
MAINE Iva 
Lottie Thibodean 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Curran 
Wilson 


MICHIGAN 
Bedford 
Lydia Bouts 
Mereta Chapman 
Walter E. Dougherty 
Elliott 
Mary Flynn 

Grace Fuller 
Leoma A. Greene 
Hagerman 


Henry F. Eiken 
busch 


Clara Fischer 


MICHIGAN 


Louise Harris 
Helen Hell PI > 
Max M. Henderson Rem Be 
Arthur Hildebrandt mann 
Leland E. Hosbein Giadyce Hawkins 
Fiorence Larimer Katharine G. Hil 


Helen Miller ers 
Deleie Johnson 


Morse 

g ‘eller > 
Margaret N Bernard J. Libert 
Thelma Solverson 


Jessie Phillips 
Lorna Rowland Mildred M Wolf 
Worley 


Arthur Schmitke R 
Hazel Sharp 

NEBRASKA 
Clara Eberle 


Ethel C. Shunk 

Vera Stockwell 

Gladys Tallmadge Lottie Putnam 

Wilhelmina Riffie 

NEW JERSEY 

Henry Costa 

Helen Cronin 

Orlando Dickinson 

Lorette Enright 


Hart 


MINNESOTA 


Dennig 
Deuster 


Cleopha C, 
Martha M. 
mann 

William P. Ditz 
Aloys J Dbobmevyer 
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Mary lah Mir 
lames Fa 
\ugustins 
Catherine Franci 
Genevieve Garley . : + 
Margaret Haney Clare Bunnell 
Florence Kierce Emma Dahl 
Teresa Miche Margaret Kells ‘ 
Mabel Mullery Ernest 
Hioward O'Neil Ethel 


(iladvs 
NEW YORK Reulah 
Zoe Allen 


Rachel Berger 
\gne Hi llorence LOMA 
rar ‘ lame +i 1 ‘ | \ \l i} \ 


NORTH DAKG I 


da Bonholze: 


larence 
MacLaugblin pyorothy 
Nicodemus j rd 
Rowar Carrie ( 


Wall Rernadi 


eon 


onl 
M OKLA 


Junior Division 


Cadoua 
Gorman 


ARIZONA CONNECTICUT kva 


Adele Altwies Miora L. MacDonald Mary \ 
Ernesta Bertin lulia Harrington 
Agnes Gibb ILLINOIS Bessie 1. Harrison 
Margaret Grice Catherine ice Hindle — 
Myrtle Houston Boyle Ernest ¢ Holding 
Bonita Johnson Conness Mary V. Howarth 
Kmily Van Alstine Creighton Lillian Johnson 
\lma Watson Mildred Forsyth Annie B. Kendall 
Margaret Williams Margars johnston Lavid Krasnow 
Agnes Wright John Livse Mildred Krasnow 
» Leo Masca Landy 

CALIFORNIA Lannigan 

Lizzie Alley Lassonds 
B. Bair 


ellenbaum 
Bradshaw 
Branson 
Colt 
Crane 
rane 


Barnwell 
lrene 
\gnes 
I 


Saclie 


el ' William 
Alma 
\ 


} Sherwood 
nna Walchak 
INDIANA 
rook G Bots 
ilia Conway 
Hilda Distler 
Ilazel Freehautf 
De Costa Irene Frees 
Denton William Garner 
Dockendortft I Zabveti Kaufman 
Domenici Elizabeth Reidy 
Drumgold Berenice Warner 
Alice Erickson 
Berniece Fiola 1OWA 
Vincent Foley Carl H. Knepper Charles tt 
Abby Frost . Beatrice Oatley 
Lorraine Gattorna MARYLAND ( Reback 
Alexandra M. Gil Joanna R, Best Doris I Remillard 
bert Blanche 1. Crum Catherine L. Rob 
Rose P. Glass jessie S. Ebert erts 
Esther Harris Mildred J. Gittinger Anna 
Delpha Heaton Sarah Gregg Alice 
Pauline Kelsey Ruth Grove Irene 
Martha F. Knorr Louise M, Ada Simcock 
Marv Knorn Elizabeth | Margaret Standing 
Ada Lewis wig Hannah Sullivan 
Mary P. Martin Katharine I Mary V. Sullivan 
Llovd Mazzera wig Morriss Teitelbaum 
Ilazel Peterson Ruth Martz Estelle A. Tobin 
Marietta Powell Harriett I Loris R. Waterman 
Helen Quinn \. Sephia Wilson William F. Whalon 
—— _ oo , MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN 
orence Stantor + 
Nira Anna Stanley Helen Adams semen 
Helen Stewart " Elizabeth S, Adams MINNESOTA 
Pearl Sutherland Sarah Atherton _, Cecilia Beer 
Bernice Uncapher Lillian Beauregard Milton Cameron 
Vergie Vernon Jennie H enson Marie Ferguson 
Dora Vogel Loulse Borden Ruth Fjelland 
Dorothy Waggoner Letitia B Boyd Mabel Hermanson 
Leonard A Welling Edith L, Brayton Ruth Levens 
Lorraine Wettleson Margaret Brindley puth O'Connor 
Harriet Wight \gnes Brown Ragna Olson 
Charles Williams aa atrice Brown Mary Picha 
lla Yore Mlorence M. Burns Marie Plaschko 
Vivian R. Pratt 
Loretta Probst 


gees Clara Byrne 
CANADA Catherine Cantwell 

Helen Schneider 
Rose Schwab 


Hilda Cowell Philomens L. Cay 
Elizabeth Currie anagh 
Margaret Gillies Florence > Worl 
Mabel Harrington Creta M ri lj + _ 
Viola Hartman Rita P adaneeaiies 
Molly Lyon Helen MISSOURI 
Luella McCool Agnes FE. Del Corno Feeney 
Sadie McDonald Mary N. Douglas Flynn 
Pe 
NEBRASKA 
Anderson 


Ilol 
Aminy ‘ex 
June 
Lona ( 
Theresa 
iedythe 
Bertha 
Ellen 

Ruth 


Lorains 

] \ Mitcheson 
rances | Moore 
Anna R. More 
Reatrice Murphy 


harles 


Sacknoff 

Sampson 
Silverman 
Haller 
Her 


Her 


Smith 


rod 


Chase 
Collins 
Comstock 
Cougblin 
\nna 
lida 
Wilda Osborne Roger R. Eastman Dorothy Gan 
Katie Sutherland Louise Eddy 

\lba Walker Anna | Fitzpatrick 
Kathleen Wilkinson Agnes l l erton H 


NNSYLVANIA 


XICO 


YORK 


Carpenter 
(ox 
Crawford 
Decker 
Donahue 


Kathryn 

Avis E 

Sarah 

ulla Morrisey 

Harriet Nagler 

Genevieve Patterson 

Nathan Platt 

‘ ra Roberts 

Marion Roby 

Rose Rothstein 

Mildred I Roy 

Dorothy Sawyer 

Beatrice Sheffer 

Ida Slutzky 

TH DAKOTA 

K. Swanson 
OHIO 

Albert O Adelman 

Edward \ \. Brem 
ser 

Florence M 
Brutsche 

Myrtle Cool 

Helen Earl 

Margaret Frazier 

Gertrude Hafner 

Clive Hamilton 

Ilenry I Kluding 
rtrude Link 


NOR 
Far 


Tally 
Weber 


WASHINGTON 


lohn Link 
irace Longhe 
Nelda Mager 
Frederick J 
Mehling 
Hazel Miles 
Kenneth Noble 
(larence Ruffing 
Clement H Ruff 
Anna Schaffer 
VOiga Stieber 
(lara Taylor 
Robert Hl. We 
Byron Wilson 


OKLAHOMA 
Lilly M. Gallaw 
Margaret ( I 
Lillian Marriott 
Merceda Mason 
Ressie M. Star 
Agnes Steve 
Ethiyn Tesmar 
Minnie D. Vali 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Frances Fische 
Katherine Foster 
losephine Hos 
«. R. Huber 
\ugustine Klai 
Mary Koeck 
William Loechner 
Clementine Long 
Mary Schmidhar 

mer 
Helen 
Tohn 


Stahl 
Weindler 
Raymond Zierer 
RHODE ISLANI 
sedrich 
Brooks 
Mary Cawley 
Ida Collette 
L. Lyons 
Helen M 
Gertrude E 
Andrew Swanson 
W. Lucy Swift 
SOUTH DAKOT 
Hannah Aaberg 
Iva Billington 
john C. Boerger 
Myrtle Bury 
Ethel Carey 
Norma Lindquist 
Lillian Wilcox 
TEXAS 
Eda Mae Ardoin 
Robert Calhoun 
4. G. Collier 
Pearl Fitzgerald 
Le Roy Gatche 
Claude Gillett 
Rebecca Griffit! 
Selma Klein 
Elsie Oetken 
Ruth Powel 
Lili Sartori 
Leslie Wome 
WASHINGT? 
Mona R. St 


Bessy 


Ada 


MecCart 


Siolhe 
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The Third Blackboard Contest 


By John Robert Gregg 

S | was away for three months teacher indefatigable, enthusiastic, adowitl 
. lawless technique 

Rlizabeth J Fitzgeral principe of the 

ing to do with the se lection of the Shorthand Dep rtment « ' i Bostor 


on a trip to Australia—I had noth 


mens which were published in the High School, Boston, ssachusetts Miss 
vy number | arrived in time, however. Fitzgerald has a very enviable record as a suc 
cessful teacher Among the many writers of 


issist in the selection of the committe 


shorthand she has started on the wavy to su 


idges It is a very repre sentative com ess s included the name of Mr Joseph M 


tee: there are seven high school teach Shafier, official reporter and assistant secretary 
four business college teachers. one uni to Mr William Gibbs McAdoo, the director 
general of railroads 

( “a Foss. North Hig! School, Des Moines, 


lowa \ sincere, earnest, capable teacher, on 


sitv. teacher. one shorthand reporter, 
business school proprietor, ind two 


ire not now engaged in teaching of that great corps of shorthand teachers who 
ey also represent different parts of the «ve helped to give distinction to the work 


»f the Des Moines High Schools for the work 
of the shorthand departments of these schools, 
ibetical order: woth 


intr Here is the list arranged in 


in shorthand and typewriting, is recog 
ized’ as being far above the average 


The Judges (juu G (Jeorde formerly of the Stadiun 
/ R 1 prim ipal ort tive Shorthand lligh School, lacom i, Washi gton: now private 


nt of the Wilby High School, Water secretary to the Hon. L. H. Hadley, member 


Connecticut By vote of the audience of the House Kepresentatives, Washington, 


Bowen was awarded the silver cup in the ID. ¢ In the first blackboard contest Mr 


} 
ptu teachers’ contest held at the Kastern George was awarded a special prize 
\. Convention in New York last Novem Elizabeth Hoaa of the Behnke-Walker Busi 


She is a verv enthusiasti ind magnet ness College, Portland, Oregon, who has won 


Miss Bowen will conduct teachers’ distinction in previous blackboard contests—an 


‘ . ible teacher tu ) of the greatest business 
the 


s at Simmons College, Boston, during 
schools in the countr 

Raymond P Welle Official Shorthand Re 
porter of Department 1 of the Superior Court 
of Spokane County, Spokane, Washington, and 
principal of thre Spokane I xpert School, 
red teachers have received spec ial training Spokane : formerly 


Dixon, head of the Elementary Short 
Department of Gregg School, a position 
she has held for many vears Several 
manager of the Chicago 
iching methods from Miss Dixon, and all office of the Gregg Publishing Company, which 
hem have a whole-hearted admiration for position he resigned to become school manager 
character and _ abilities \ marvelous of the Remington Typewriter Company One 


Srrecimen No. 7-—Foursr Paz 


laguori, St Vincent's Bows {cademy wpo ws lirgimi 
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of the most skillful writers of shorthand in the 
world 

Mary Macdougall, principal of the Shorthand 
Department of the Wheat City Business Col- 
lege, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. Miss Mac 
dougall has been crowned with the laurel in 
both the preceding contests. On both occasions 
the judges, both in the first committee and the 
second committee, almost unanimously awarded 
her first place Her abilities as a blackboard 
shorthand artist were recognized as being so 
pre-eminent that she was still further honored 
by being barred from future contests. 

Walt H. Mechler, High School of Commerce, 
New York City, a live, enthusiastic teacher who 
managed the teams from this school which re 
cently won the first fourteen places in the 
Metropolitan Open Shorthand Contest, New 
York City, and established the highest records 
ever made by undergraduate students in any 
contest. Mr. Mechler has been selected to con 
duct the shorthand teachers’ courses at the New 
York University summer school. He conducted 
the methods course at Simmons College, Boston, 


last summer, and during the past year has 
conducted shorthand teachers’ courses for the 


College of the City of New York 

Charles M. Miller, proprietor of the Miller 
School, New York City. Mr. Miller has been 
honored by all the highest offices in the gift of 
the profession—he has been president of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, the 
G. S. A. (first president), and is now president 
of the Fastern G. S. A. He conducted the first 


WRITER 
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institute of shorthand teachers ever hel 
America, and has long been recognized 
leader in his profession. 

Charles T. Platt, Somerville, Massachusetts, 
formerly president of the Eastern Commercial 
leachers’ Association and of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association. Mr. Platt is 
one of the most widely known shorthand teact 
ers. He is author of several textbooks on short 
hand and of many articles on the subject 
teaching and reporting. Several specimens of 
shorthand notes have been printed in the 
pages of this magazine 

George E. Pople, principal of the Shorthand 
Department of Heald’s Business College, Sai 
Jose, California. Specimens of Mr. Pople’s work 
have appeared in this magazine on several occa 
The easy swing and beauty of his short 
hand have been commented on by many of our 
readers. One of the judges, in naming his 
choice for first place, added a postscript to his 
report to the effect that he was sure that the 
specimen was written by Mr. Pople! He guessed 
wrong, as Mr Pople was not a contestant, but 


his 


sions. 


the remark showed how highly Mr. Pople’s 
work is regarded by one of his professiona 
brethren 

Pearl A. Ritchie, principal of the Shorthand 


Department of the famous Rockford Hig 
School, Rockford, Ilinois. A modest and capa 
ble teacher whose abilities are widely known 
Miss Ritchie has earned an important place ir 
the shorthand teaching profession. 

Harold J. Russell, principal of the Shorthan 
Department of St. John’s Technical High School, 





No. 1 


Riverside 


SPECIMEN 


Neott 








SECOND 


Hiah Schools Rivers 


alijorniu 
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al 
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le’s 
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peg, Canada A teacher of wide experi 
with different systems, who takes a very 
» interest in his work and in the welfare of 
students. Mr. Russell's literary talents have 
een recognized by Canadian newspapers 
Ek. A. Zartman, Short Course Business High 
school, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Zartman 
his career as a shorthand teacher in 
ge School, Chicago. He is widely recog 
ed as a brilliant penman—both longhand and 
rthand—and a very magnetic teacher 
Vvers E. Zimmerman, head of the Shorthand 
epartment of that great institution, the Val 
Mr 


merman is an able exponent of artistic long 


raiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 


und and shorthand penmanship. 


{s the judges did not know the names 


f the contestants, we see no reason why 
That 


are 


we should not show how they voted. 
will add to the The 


recorded in the order in which thev were 


interest. votes 


received: 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Place Place Place Place 
mmerman 7 3 f 10 
Bowen r ‘ ll 
veorge 7 7 
irtman 2 1 
Ritchie : 1] 
Russell { 14 
riatt 
Kelley 
Miller 


D } 
ple 


Judge 


Fitzgerald 
Hogg 

Dixor 
Mechler 

l edougall 


Srecimen No 
Brothe 


Angelus, St. Vincent's 


WRITER 


3 


FOR JULY 


The First Prize 
Number 


votes for first place, 


Specimen Seven received five 
six for second place, 
two for third and two for fourth—fifteen 
all. The first prize, therefore, 
the writer of Number 
Brother Liguori, St. Vincent's 


Acade my, Newport News 
The Second Prize 
Number One three 
votes for first place, four for second place, 
five for third and one for fourth—thirteen 
and is therefore awarded the second 
prize. The writer of it is Mr. George W 
Scott, head of work, River 
side High Schools, Riverside. California 


The Third Prize 


Specimen Number Three received three 


votes in 
goes to specimen 
Seven, 


Boys Virginia 


Specimen received 


votes 


commercial 


votes for first place, two votes for second 
place and two votes for third place 
the third 
The name of the winner of this prize is 
Brother Angelus, St Boys’ 
Academy, Newport News, Virginia 


The Fourth Prize 
Number 


one for second place, 


seven 


votes—and is awarded prize 


Vincent's 


Specimen live received two 


votes for first place, 
ind two for fourth 
ind the 


Hunt of 


three for third plac 
writer of it 
the 


eight votes 


Rutheda A 


place 


Miss 


Evanston 


Tuirp Parizi 


Boys Newport News Virgimia 


{cademy 
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Township High School, Kvanston lllinois is Is usually thy SS hie idded, I 

is awarded the fourth prize therefore anxious see how the ot! 
The race between Number Three and judges voted 

Number Five was very close The com We are ple ised to know that it was diff 

mittee decided unanimously that as Num cult, because it shows that the standard 

her Three had five votes for first and sec of blackboard work is going higher. Thess 

ond place, as against three for Number contests have undoubtedly stimulate 


Five, the former should be given pre ter teachers to better work on the board. 


for that reason we intend to conti 


Two Extra Prizes them. Prepare for next year 
Another gratifying thing about this co 


ence 
' 


Two other specimens received so many 
votes that we are going to award special — test is the splendid way in which the judg 
prizes to them Specimen Number Eleven re sponded to our requ st for criticisms 
received six votes—one for first place, one ind comments on the specimens. We ar 
for third place and four for fourth place 
The writer of it is Miss Cora Ullom of permit 
the Port Clinton High School, Port Clin What the Judges Said 


ton, Ohio From Mr. Zimmerman 
specimen Number Ten received five 1 have | Number Seven as wort! 


going to print them as fully as space w 


votes one for first place, one for second of first ’ ! e is a splendid unifort 


' 


t margins, and 


place ind three for fourth place The of slant, « tains exact 
pacing is qt ité proper I he words “ease” 


writer of it is Miss Grace MeClellan of a 


. “heavy” are t 1 too much at the 
the Munson School for Private Secretaries In the executi ‘ these characters it 


San lrancisco, California to bear in mind to pull the stroke toward 

’ ’ enter of the ! The outlines for the wo 
A Good Sign ~ . 

A . d £ “ol throughout e plate are poorly mace 

Most of the judges in sending their look stifl In “responsibilities” the disjoir 
selections explained how difficult they suffix is written too close to the rest of th 
found it to reach a satisfactory conclusion word rhe formation of the outlines is, 
: nears ill case Ss, ype rfect, ind special creat 


As one of them put it, “It was very difh 
. is due to consonantal proportion 


cult for me to select the best specimen, as Number Three I consider second lo cor 


no one specimen stood out above the others. pare Number Three and Number Seven wo 


Specimen No. 5—Fovrtu Prizt 
Written by Rutheda A. Hunt. Evanston Township Hiah School 
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wst create sufficient inducement to make ‘ ' ny, | © i 

elieve that thev were twins Upon mv firs “in “large” p two, six and twelve 
xamination I gave this plate first place, but The notes i ul ! our are well made, 
inged it. There is a trifle difference in the but too small fi lackboard work, which 
eneral size of outlines between the two, and usually must be n from a distance 
Number Three shows a little more tendency 

ywward fluency, as indicated by the t ring From Mr. George 

dings oT several outlines Both must be do not believe ! good udge ] 
edited with theoretical accuracy The mais ter upon the task witl rv firmly fixed 
iperiority of Number Seven over Numilx standard of my ow! tried to judge 


int of me clearly indicates t t the teache 


Three is in the slant and spacing This plate these specimens o1 | ) : of which one 


cks a good deal of uniformity i S 
pward consonants ( na before I write good, 
Number Five, which consider third i ‘ shortl lin a co nt, rapid mat 
rder, really deserves a great deal of credit ner, ¢ | voras, . i wat is 
he writing shows beautiful snap and technical inspire the 
kill in execution Its inferiority to Number have cast \ S rr those it seen 
seven ind Number Three is in the pom me to indi« } ri i - f eoot executor 


f circles in “living” and “lives.” The dis ' speed, a ! rapid joinings, quick 
oined “rs” in “earriers” should be written sh to strokes, for int, and, above 
derneath “carry” partly to the right . a forward mo nt, t there move 

consider Number ‘Ten fourth, because it ment With this tand in mind have 
mnbines strength, grace freedor of execu nally decided as 


on and artistix ippearance In these elements Nurmiber len, 

surpasses the most of the othe specimens, shows speed, conf fl \ ense 
ut it is faulty in its theoretical ipplication of execution in all rticu is especially 
the outline for “duties” is represented lov the easy to read b 0 splendid contrast 
utline for “duteous.” Ihe phr ise “of them between lengt! re ind size of circles 
elves” is poor, and the joining of the circk Number Five, second \ beautiful 


t pecimen, although reguil 4 little use oft 


the word “ease is iIncorres 
lmaginatior Witl i ’ I reproduction 
From Miss Bowen ir 1 could hare ic etween Number 
response to your letter | have gone over v« ind Number 
blackboard specimens ¢ irefully Thev are Number ‘Two, ird plac This is anything 
ll so good that it has been with great dif but light-line short! l, it otherwise an ex 
liculty that I have been able to reach any cellent plate 
lecision at all. Finally, however, I have de Number Seven, fourth place rhis is ar 
ided as follows: Number One, first place ; other admirable plate 
Number Seven, second place; Number Three, Numbers Three, Eight, One and Thirteen 
hird place; Number Eleven, fourth place ilso claimed a great deal of my attention 
My reason for selecting Number One for the Here are a couple of suggestions for the 
rst place is the excellent swing to the move next contest: First, give an article of about 
ent, as shown in the rounding of angles, 100 words and require the affidavit of two 
especially in the words “important,” “simple,” witnesses that the plate was written in one 
ind “much”: the distinctness of outlines, the minute (1 think that would be a real con 
rm lines, the good spacing and proportion test); second, realizing the difficulties teachers 
In some of the plates, especially five, six have in securing good photographs why not 


eight, the “v” is too labored to adimit isk teachers to send in a brief statemen 


Sprcimen No Spreciat Prize 


ften by Gre WVeClellan. Munson School fo rive erretaries ” , ieee California 
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of their experiences in taking photographs and c¢ral appearar 
make a summary of the most helpful sugges ecognized 


tions and publish it before the next contest 
| S ' ataiats From Miss Ritchie 


From Mr. Zartman have done n st to make a fair de 

Number Five, first place, because of superio! cision It was « paratively easy to sel 
quality of line; excellent proportion and a1 two best specimens, but to find the othe 
rangement; uniformity of size, slant, spacing  'y was much more difficult 

ind margin; lineality; harmonious balance, I have selected Number Three as the bes 
ind splendid general appearance pecimen and Number Seven as the next best 

his specimen is a real true-to-form Gregg Number One comes third, and Number Eleve 
specimen, with all its swing, dash, freedom, ; fourth. Number Three and Number Seve 
ease, beauty, and the longer I look at it the ire beautiful, I think——the outlines are correct 
more alluring it becomes It shows the most the proportions are good, and the movem« 
artistic technique of any specimen submitted seems to be free 
and because of this artistic grace, beauty and Several cf the ot s looked fine until close 
dash, it deserves the honor place among the examined For instance, the proportions 
winners Number Eight and Number Nine are ina 

Number Two, second place. This is a very urate; Number Four and Number Ten hay 
fine specimen, has strong, accurate, masterful incorrect outlines: Number Four, Number Fiv« 
lines; correct proportion and joinings; even Number Six and Number Thirteen are t 
ness of spacing; good margins, and is easily small for blackboard work. However, all th 
read. It is a trifle labored, lacks graceful vork is certainly worthy of commendatior 
get-away endings and artistic dash. 

Number Seven, third place. Freedom, ease, From Mr. Russell 
accuracy and proportion of outline, uniform From a 
spacing and slant, and splendid lineality make inclined to grade the specimens as follows 
this also an excellent specimen Number Seven, first place; Number Ten, sec 
Number One, fourth place. It is too bad ond place; Number rhirteen, third place 
that the writer of this specimen used wet Number Fourteen, fourth place 
first Dl ( to Number seven, 
t seems to me to embody ill of the require 


mentioned ji the announcement of the 


careful perusal of the notes, I ar 


crayon, as it produced heavy, muddy lines, I award 
which I do not believe is the writer’s usual i 
way of doing work In spite of this serious ments 
handicap the lineality is excellent, the spacing contest 
regular and the accuracy and harmony of gen Number ‘Ten, ink, exhibits 
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~wement, but 
Che plate of Number Thirteen is rather in 
stinct, but the treatment of the curves ap 
eals to me as being particularly good. 
Number Fourteen impresses me by reason 
the individuality of the style, a factor not 
entioned in the list of points 
All of the specimens are so 
sk of selection is really rather a 
e, but I hope that I shall be in 
ent with at least one or two of the remain 
judges 


the spacing is slightly irregu 


that the 
difficult 
agree 


From Mr. Platt 


| have selected four of the most worthy 


f the fourteen specimens of blackboard writ 


g, sent me by follows: Number 
Eleven, first place; Number One, second place; 
Number Five, third Number Twelve, 
vurth place 

By process of 
Numbers One, 

'welve, Thirteen 


you, as 
pl ice: 
elimination I first selected 
Three, Five, Eleven, 
ind Fourteen, and from these, 

e final four. From such a collection of ex 

lent shorthand writing it was no easy 
task to make a just selection; I tried to be 
wverned strictly by the points presented for 
he guidance of the judges. 

The faults were mainly in the matters of 
roportions and phrasing—lamentable weak 
nesses chargeable to the writers of all short 
ind systems. Legibility depends largely upon 
relative lengths of strokes and sizes of cir- 
es, and yet the average pupil is indifferent 
» these essentials. 

I noticed only two violations of principles 
“Duteous” (Numbers Four and Ten) was writ- 
ten for “duties,” and the hyphen for the dash 
An efficient remedy for these troubles is to 
relate words enforcing distinctions 
For instance: Duty, duties, duteous, detail, de 
tails; do, to-do: 
fter, I-have careful; names, nays, 
etc Examples should copiously supplement 
precept, and to be of the highest educational 
the strengthening of the 
should he related as in 


Seven, 


necessary 


cue, cow: use, out; ease, as; 


cares, case 


value especially in 
faculty—thes 


ahove 


‘ ritical 
dicated 


From Mr. Kelley 


The specimens are of such a uniformls 
gh grade as to theory and style that I had 
get down to fine points to decide how I 
vould rate them. The excellence of these 
pecimens speaks well for the high standards 
e teachers are maintaining in their work 

I have selected specimen Number Seven 
the best, Number One next, Number Eleven 
ext, and Number Five last As to accuracy 
the application of prince iples, Number Seven 
failing to make use of 

“ing there” principle in the expression 
ing their.” but I notice that several of 
e specimens contain the same mistake. As 
proportion and joinings, I 
good—the 
tendency to 


in be criticized for 


correctness of 
k Number Seven is 
ict Number One 


very best 


show S a 


WRITER 


FOR JULY 


round off the angles, and while this may in 
dicate rapidity in writing, it detracts from 
the clearness and sharpness of the style. Num 
ber One is also a bit large in style, and some 
of the short strokes are long in proportion 
to the long strokes 

Number Eleven shows up well, but is too 
large in style and there is, in my opinion, 
too much striving after phrase joinings—a 
fault which I find in quite a number of the 
specimens Number Five is unfortunate in 
not showing up better, some of the 
strokes show grace and clearness that is en 
couraging. As to size of notes, Numbers Four, 
Six and Thirteen appear to be too small and 
the result is a cramped effect However, I! 
assume that a natural suited to the 
writer, rather than an arbitrarily large or 
small size, is the proper thing. Another thing, 
blackboard work generally requires a larger 
style than notebook work, so the pupils may 
see it easily As to evenness of spacing, all 
the specimens show up well in this respect and 
most of them 1 good swing. Numbers 
I'wo, Six, Twelve and Fourteen suffer in this 
respect than the Number Six 
is the work of one who formerly wrote geo 
metrical shorthand or of a _ vertical longhand 
writer, I should guess 

I am aware that in Number Seven the stem 
stroke in the word “India” is over long, but 
this slight defect is not sufficient, in my opin 
ion, to offset the general excellence of the 
specimen. Personally, I should like to see the 
outline “to do” a bit longer. 

I object to phrasing “of their work” and 
“of themselves” because when I try to write 
them rapidly they become distorted. I note 
that many of the writers showed awkwardness 
on writing the word “large” in not bringing 
the “j” stroke back at sufficient slant to be 
uniform with the slant of the rest of the 
work. “Incense” and “shrine” seemed to be 
hard. It difficult to get the first “n” 
stroke in “incense” short enough, and in order 
to get the angle in “shrine” it is necessary 
to lay the “sh” stroke over quite sharply, 
more so than usual 

By the way, I don’t like to see “not” join- 
ing at the beginning of a phrase, as one writer 
did in the phrase “not playing.” It is better 
to join “in” in the beginning of a phrase and 
not join “not,” although it is fended possible 
to join “not” at the end of a phrase. This 
rule gives a distinction which helps instant 
reading. My idea is to try to write so that 
the notes are not merely decipherable but are 
legible—as print is legible—and I try to make 
my pupils get the habit of writing as if they 
realized they had to read it afterwards, and 
read it fluently and readily 

From Mr. Miller 

In resonse to your inquiry of May 17, I 
un pleased to give you my opinion as to the 
specimens of blackboard writing as follows, 
itthough I do not think that any of them 
ire quite up to the mark 

My first Number 


because 


Size, 


show 


more others. 


seemus 


choice is Three, my sec 
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Number Number 

fourth is 
feeling that if 
sort of 


my third is 
Number Ten 
Numibbe r Ten had 
specimen that he would 
good cle il of it 
writing 
the 


ond is 
One, and my 
I have a 
the proper 
he the winner 
tractiveness 
My 
that too much spacing 
in specimen Number Four 
Number Four to practice hit, 
that the next will 
un quite pleased with the notes of 


seven, 


There is a 
ibout his 


; > 
choice is 


firs 


l he 


better 


general criticism of 


there is spacing 
Tell 


ind 


is much 
up a littl 
| helieve time he win 
I really 
Number 


Four 


From Miss Foss 


than I 
best 
will be 


Ihe responsibility is ilmost more 
feel like taking, but I 
hope that mistake IT may 
offset bv the 
petent judges 


I think I 


have done my ind 


iny make 


opinion of other more com 
should place the papers in the 
following order: Number One, first place; 
Number Seven, second place; Number Three, 
third place; Number Eleven, fourth place 

Specimen Number One seems to be the equal 
of any in freedom of and 
imcuracy in gener il: ind iS exceptionally good 
in the turns * and “p” and 
in the curve at the beginning of “lL.” 

Specimens Number Seven ind 
rhree impress me as_ being 
good, but I think Number 
free movement and even 
ning to end more 
lhree. 

Specimen Number Eleven I place as fourth, 
though there flaws which 
to be due to defects in engraving It is a 
little large, but is well phrased and 
well proportioned 


movement, spacing 


round between “m” 


Number 
equally 
ke eps a 
from begin 


Number 


ilmost 
seven 
sp cing 


than 


consistently 


even ire some seem 


iccurate, 


shows good movement 


the 


vv, 


ind 
others: 
which 


In regard to some of 
Number Two is 
detract from the 


Four Is 


seems to 
Num 


and 


very he 
of movement 
little 


(“duties” 


freedom 
but a 
outline 


crowded, 
ind “car 


good, 


ber 
not so correct in 
riers” ) 

Number Five might 
criticism, though I 


thre faults are 


receive ibout the Scitiee 


think 


engraving, as in the 


pe rhaps Some of 
due to 
word “purpose.” 
Number 
poor 
The last 
of Number Twelve, 
' degree 
Numbers 1 ht, 
ind l it 


not have 


outlines 
letter 


mh rcle 


veral 


in slant, especially on the 


Six has se incorrect 


mad is 


criticism might also be 


so grea 


though not to 
Thirteen are all 
that I should 
iuhead of Num 


Nine and 


not real 


Number Fight 


rood, sure 
placed 
“rT Eleven 


Numibe T 
“duties” 


correct in reg 
ind the 
like 1 


len is not 
ind “dignity,” 


looks 


phi is 
blend 


themselve too much 


From Mr. Pople 
First Place 
Second Plac 
Chird Place 
Fourth Place 


scovVvel) 
Three 

One 
ler 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 


WRI 
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, 1 
follow ing Dasis: 


the ipplication of pr 


Figured on the 
I \ curacy in 


ples 


incl 


» 


(Correct proportior ind correct 1on- 


ing of characters 
$. Phrasing 
bt. Size of 


5. Evenness of sp 


notes 
icing 
6. Evidence of free swinging movement 
Specimen Number Seven, first place: 
Kase I this word Ih 
stroke ind “s” did not swing 
the outline life 
writing this 
disjoined “rs” 
writer has pulled the disjoine: 
ith the 
is something wrong with the 
the circle “e” to “fr” 
vio 


ick of swing in 


slowed down 
far 


Carriers 


enough to 
The natural 
throw the 

The 


under give 
swing of 
word would more to 
the right 
character back 
Fearless he re 
The joining of 
is not skillfully done I 
lation of No. 2, incorrect 
ilthough it 
ment No 6, 
Themselves 
tion the 
Ihe blend is not 
small, I think 
Specimen Number 


sihilities 


underne root word. 


outline 
considered this a 
requirement joming 


may be classified under requir 
Swing 

The “ses” blend is not in propor- 
the outline 


ind rathe 


strokes in 
sh illow 


with other 


enough 


rhree, second place ; 
The “p” stroke is 
this under 


Respon 
shaped I 
No. 2 

Of those 
these 


poo I) 

classified requirement 
seekina 

outlines 

Disjoined character is drawn hack 
unnatural 

Irregular spacing betwee 


Uneven spacing be 
tween two 
Carriers 
under the root word 
Loads s on 
outlines 
Number One, 
Larae The letter a 
Things “Ings” 
is placed rather high 
Fase: Wrong slant to the “s” 
iS placed too near the character 
Fearle 22 *} - af 
it the beginning 
Effort: “FE” circle is not 
They “Ith” for “thev” 
ire living their,” 
of the 
rounded 


these two 


third place: 


drops down 


Specie n 


stroke is too far removed a! 


ind perio 


not * hooked” right 


oke is 
correctly joined 

in the phrase “the 
formed at th 


not correctly 


eginning stroke 
rhe 
portant.” 


The “e” 


pl iced, 


joinings in such words as 


‘ 


“simple.” ete. are to be conunende 


word “carry” is n 


practi illy ill 


circle WW tive 
but this is 


specimens 


true in 


Specimen Nutrobe len, 
Duties 
fied this 
of principles 
Burden 
long 
Theuw are 


ben) ire,” 


fourth pl we: 


Incorrect jomimng of “s I ela 


under requirement No. 1, ipplic it 


Ihe stroke is entirely 


The “ith” stroke in the pl 


which twice in the arti 


occurs 
too long 
The 
proportion, the “r” stroke 
l'anity: The form 
of the “v” stroke is not in 


not im eX 
being a trifle lor 
it the begin: 


evidence 


jomning is 


Purpose 


“hooke ad” 
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swing of these notes a ill 


could be expected, but there ire minor 


ICCULrACIES whicl prevent oma 


proportion 


utting it in a higher place 
Ren 
the 


preparatior I 


General irks: 


Al 


ind show 
irrived at a de 
thought the 
difficuit to decide o1 
determine 


fourti 


specimens are good gvreal 
soon 
best 


sion as to which I was 


pecimen; nor was it 
best lo 


which w 


which was 


cliff 


second 


ral ind was tore 
lt 
the 


spacing 


1 counted th errotl i! ill specimens, 
between 


such 


notes, 
then I 


“carry, “great.” 


onsidered the size of 


haracters and lines: compared 


ind 
have ove rlooked 
the 


outlines is “vanity.” 
SOTLIC 


ot 


ven now I fear I may 
etail which 
Numbers Three and 

The outline for ™ 
wr Seven, | consider nearly perfect 


well Number Three 
Although I the error 


change results 
Four 

carry,” as executed in Num- 
rhis out 


also 


would 


mace in 


did 


re is 


not check against 


he writer, | was surprised to note that many 
“capital marks” downward 


teache rs st 


| have 
the 


ect propor I 


the 


ruck 


placed a higher value on accuracy 
principles than on cor 
iuse I think the first re 
foundation or 


understand 


ipplic ition of 
bere 
uirement is the larger stone 
thorough 
of 


discipline; in 


he two If has a 


the principles, 


cpine 
may 


the 


g of accuracy stroke 
short, 


for 1 


" forced by rigid 
itter fault is 
not so deep seated 

At first on think that I 
values o1 phrasing, size of 
of swing, but I 
ence will that these 
fspring major requirements 
ipplication of correct 
of one does sufficient 
practice the first requirements, 
naturally icquired the other four, 
these brought 


standard 


more ‘ isily remedied, 
have plac ed 
even 
exper 
the 


; 


may 
notes, 
think 


virtues 


ow 
ind 


ess Space 


show are 
ot the corres 
ind propor 


principles 
study 


thon strokes If 
ind 
he will 
t least, 

to 


to meet 
h ive 
requirements mav be 


by a little extra practice 


From Miss Fitzgerald 
of 


our 


scale have used is ac- 


to 


thy 
tive 


grading I 
method of marking 
highest mark rhe specimens 
ipplication of prince 


joining, phrasing, 


The 
ording 
\ being 


papers, 


ive graded on 


les, correct proportion ind 
movement 
first 


It shows a 


ize, eVenness ma 


Number 
points 


A on each of 
light touch 
with 


Five, place, 


tive SIX very 
nd 
nuitlines 
Number 
ot 


evenness 


rapid movement combined excellent 


second place, \ 


correct proportion 


ippli 


and 


rhirteen, 
principles, 
ind 
rhis specimen 
lace of the 
vhich might lead to an 
Number One, third place, A 
rf principles, correct proportion and joining, 
venness and movement, A— on phrasing and B 
The of the outlines and the 
betweet would not lead to rapid 


ition 
movement, A— on phras 
takes 
for “burden,” 


error in 


oming, 
ng and siz second 


on account outline 
reading 


on application 


wv size size 


pace then 


riting 
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Number 
proportion ina 
\ on 
int B on phrasing 
ind the failure to phir ise those” 
from the value of this copy the 
do not good movement as 


thre 


seven, fourti 


place, \ 


evenness 


; 
on corres 


joining, ind 


wove 
t and 
the” 
take 
outlines 
ot 


ment, applic ation 


of principles 
Ihe of “of 


‘int, use 
“of 

and 
show as some 


ihove mentioned samples 


From Miss Hogg 
ition 


of 


have “st 


minute ind tabulation 


\fter 


character in eacl 


exatnil 
each specimen, l 
follows: 

Number Thirteen 
think it can be 
the six points stated in the 
f the contest I 
for defects in making this 
decision, and believe it would be a beautiful 
of work if defects could be re 
moved Ihe movement and uni 
formity of evident 
in this plate 
specimen 


lected is 


for first place, 
first wu 
innounce 


making allow 


Spec het 
} 


because | counted 
each of 
ment im 
ince engraving in 
these 


of 
outline ire 


piece 
freedom 
surely very 
Number 


ircely 


Seven for second place 
I could se this and Num 
ber Thirteen for first place, but the free swing 


Number 


and is 


decide between 


evident in 
well 


movement iS more 


Ihis 


ing 


Thirteen plate shows up 


vers clear 


Nunibe ! 
good \ 


two 


One for third place. This 
defects in joining 
ind the 
impossible for 
very 


spec men 


plate is very few 


“m” and “p” in words circles 


in the word “carrv” make it 


place 1 consider it a 
blackboard 


first or second 


good specimen of presentation of 
shorthand 

Specimen Number for 
he of the old for 
“dignity,” and one poor joining in the phrase 
“thev have the” bars it from greater considera 
tion, but it presents a good appearance 

I should like to mention plate Number Eleven 
the st indpoint of perfect notes I 
the “purpose” is beautiful, and 
like the a plate 
showing a swinging movement 

Perhaps I have little critical 
ilong the speed lines, but that was the criti 
of plate last vear, and I can 
much better it is for presentation 


notes 


fourth 


“duties” 


Four place 


use outlines and 


from 
think 
should 


word 


to see writer present 
free 
been a too 
see 
than 


cisin my 
how 


rust good 


From Miss Dixon 

1 have decided that specimen Number 
deserves first place; Number One, 
place; Number Five, third place, and Number 
Four, fourth place, for the following reasons: 
Number first choice, because, al 
though not with the freedom and not 
so well phrased as some of the other speci 
ind although of the outlines are 
is the word “heavy” in the third line), 
of the not rounded (as 
words “importance” and “much” in the 
fifth lines), the outline and line 
slant and proportion of strokes are 
consider some combinations excel 
the “thm” in 
it” (although 


Seven 


second 


Seven, 

written 
mens, some 
i iulty 
ind 
in the 
first 


some ingles are 


ind 
spacing, 
ill good I 
lent as the “pr” in “purpose,” 


“them,” hump in “gre 


the “gr” 
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the “g” is a little straight at the beginning 
of the stroke) and the joining of “I” and 
“vy” in the words “living” and “lives.” 

Number One, second choice, because the 
spacing is not so good as in Number Seven 
It has good swing, and some of the joinings 
ire excellent. 

Number Five, third choice. The curves are 
rather flat, especially the “b” in “responsibil 
ity,” and the outlines for “fearless,” “living” 
and are not good; the outlines for 
“much” excellent. I like the swing and 
the spacing in this specimen 

Number Four, fourth place, because the out- 
line for “duties” is incorrectly written, and 
the “gr” and “pr” combinations are not so 
well executed as in some of the other speci 
mens. This plate, however, appeals to me on 
account of the size of the the slant, 
the spacing and the swing 


“liv es” 


are 


notes, 


From Miss Macdougall 
First place, Number One. Among the maay 
nice features of this work are illustrated cor 
rect principles; phrasing good; nice swing of 
the curves “s,” “r,” “I”; and good proportion 
“th” in two in 


with the exception of one or 
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“carrie rs,” 


stances 

“burden,” 
fort.” The movement of “s 
vertical; “f’ in “fearless” shows lack of swing 
in being curved rather deeply and too mucl 
ind “th” is rather straight 


joinings are poor in “grace,’ 
“heavy,” “with” and “ef 
“s” in “ease” is rather 


end; 


toward the 
in two 

Second 
only 
the 


instances 

place, Number Seven About the 
feature I find in this number 
phrasing. The joinings are good except 
in “India”; the movement is fine wit! 
the possible exception of “I” and “r,” whicl 
show a lack of swing; and the proportion 
good with about four exceptions. 

Third place, Number Two. Number Two 
excels in many things, the curves have such a 
nice swing; joinings are good, “grace” being 
an exception; proportion is fine, but the phras 
and the movement 
words “burden,” “India,” 
“playing,” “large” and “responsibilities.” 

Fourth place, Number Five. The writing i: 
Number Five is not very clear. The proportion 

here is a certain 
the letters “r,” “1,” 
in “themselves” and 
“lives.” 


poor 


could be improved, 
seems stiff in the 


ne 
ing 


and joining are excellent. 
stiffness of movement in 
i)” ug in “effort,” “ce” 


of “v” in “heavy,” “living” and 


oOe 
Do Your Best 


(The key to this plate will be given next mo 


Madison (. Peters 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 

better way of performing your work, pass it on through the depart ment. If you encounter 

difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 

of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


If you have learned of a 








Shorthand Training Good Training 


NNOUNCEMENT was made in a 
A recent issue of the Gregg Writer 

that Mr. Frederick J. Rose, for 
many years one of the Chicago reporters, 
and well known throughout the entire 
country, had gone to California to take 
up the practice of law. This reminds us 
that the work of the reporter is a good 
preparation for work along different lines, 
but particularly that of the practice of law. 
Many of the attorneys in Chicago, and 
this no doubt applies equally to other 
cities, were formerly court reporters. 

In the majority of lines of work the 
pace is set by the worker himself, but 
the court reporter has to accommodate him- 
self to the pace set by others. This tends 
to accelerate his mental activity at times 
and in certain cases the period of accelera- 
tion extends over hours and occasionally 
over much longer periods. The court re 
porter, therefore, learns to think quickly 
and to act quickly. Being forced to accus 
tom himself to a speed in action greater 
than is ordinarily assumed, the reporter 
has an advantage over others who have 
not had such an experience. 

Many people in studying law do not 
have a first-hand appreciation of court 
room practice and procedure. Their first 
impression is gained in the mock court 
room, and from word descriptions in text 
books. The reporter not only witnesses the 
proceedings, and observes the procedure in 
court, but has the opportunity to observe 
the ways and manners of eminent counsel. 
This teaches him the method of the opera 
tion of the law, and the way 
torneys of long experience have 
most successful through a number of vears. 

One interesting phase of court work is 


which at 
found 


that there are two sides to case 


The issues are defined. 


every 
Bits of evidence 


are relevant or irrelevant, material or im 
material, controlling or not 
positive or negative, for or against. Each 
question asked, each statement made calls 


controlling, 


for a decision. The oftener the mind is 
called upon to make a quick and intelligent 
decision, the easier it is for the mind to 
arrive at correct decisions quickly. This 
the reporter has “pounded into him,” as 
it is sometimes expressed, every day and 
hour of his experience. 

The law student who acquires his educa 
tion alone through mock trials and law 
books is at a considerable disadvantage. 

As an indication of the usefulness to the 
reporter of training in professional lines, 
we may mention that doctors find it worth 
their while to give up the practice of medi 
cine or surgery and take up court report 
ing. It is also true that lawyers find it 
profitable and practicable to give up the 
practice of law and enter the field of re 
porting. It is thus seen that the training 
necessary to qualify oneself for law, medi 
cine or any other of the learned profes 
sions is good training for court reporting 
in that the greater the experience one has 
had and the more extensive his knowledge 
and information the it will be to 
do court reporting accurately, quickly and 
intelligently. Reversing the situation the 
experience one gets as a court reporter 
tends to fit one more fully for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of other lines of endeavor 

It has occurred to the writer that the 
reporter sits as in a theater and before 
his eyes on the great stage of life there 
are presented in reality and not in imita 
tion the experiences of life. He sees the 


easier 
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und the failures. the ideas of 


the good business men and the poor busi 


ICCESSCS 


ess men, those who obey the law, those 
who disobey the law, the rich and the poor, 
he serious-minded and the flighty, the 
unlearned All 
ive in 
their experiences or to give the benefit of 
their training ostensibly for the edifica 


parties and the judge in the 


these are 


earned and the 


rought before him to account of 


tion of the 


ise The reporter standing to one side, 


given a fine 


however, 1S opportunity to 


iew and review this drama of life 

Another 
ing of the 
nature of 
porter 


feats of 


element in the train 
that in the 
work the re 


valuable 
reporter is very 
court reporting 


must accustom himself to great 


endurance I have before The i 
letter from one of our young men who re 
ceived a court reporting appointment last 
fall which says 


reporting I h e wondered 


rt i the 


Since I] ve beer 


vo into cou morn 


w reporters cor ld 
nyu, write all dav and then dictate good part 


the night When I have thr 


conseculive work yu t tired 


four davs 
ind 
t 1 t 1h sa matter 


| don't work 


of traiming 


It would be people 
to know that 
a week. perhaps 
weeks, put in as much as 
working 


surprising to many 


reporters for five and six 


number of 
four 


days for a 
twelve to 
time. and al 


Those W“ ho 


teen hours actual 
ways working under pressure 
have never experienced real intensive work 
of this kind over a long period do not ap 
exhausting it is It is 


how pos 


preciate 
sible to do it, but the wise reporters, when 
they have difficult 


of this kind, will take a due proportion of 


finished a assignment 


rest. 


° 


The Deposition Plate 


HE key to the plate will show that 


introduction of Plaintiff's 
there is a formal 
the exhibit It is not 
this in the notes It 
 —. oon 
a line drawn under 
last the contracted 
form is used, then an apostrophe is writ 
ten before the last two figures. For the 


after the 
Exhibit 1 
concerning 


state 


ment 
necessary to show 
will be observed that and 
so on are written with 
figures. If 


the two 
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dates prior to 1850 and in particular cases 
perhaps prior to 1820 the full form is 
used 

For the 
suggested that a small cross is used to rep 
resent the the This is 
particularly convenient when the name of 


our new readers it is 


benefit of 


name ot witness 


the witness is long, but the form is espe 
cially valuable because it is uniformly ap 
plicable to all cases 

Those accustomed to taking de positions 
ippreciate that in the majority of in 
stances depositions are not spoken as rap 
idly There are 


exceptions 


as ordinary court work 


Key to Reporting Plate 


VICTOR SAMUEL ROLAND 
produced is a witness on the part of the plaintiff 
to tell the truth, the whole truth 


but the truth, testified iS 


DIRECT EXNAMINATION 
Bv Mr 


ind nothing 


follows 


> 
Roberts 


your 
Victor 


ilifornia, 


pole i tate ime, 
mation \ 
Angeles, ( 


q). Will vou 


your 1 


and your 


Rol ima, 


residence 
Samuel 
farmer 
q. In the vears 1914 and 
did vou reside \ I 
Angeles—-well, I was, of 
Sal \r 


ind 1916 where 
Chik 
san 


1915 


resided in igo, Las 


I ran 
times 


course, in 


fon a great many 


ind 
Q. What 
1915? A. I wa 
ties Company) 
) In what capacit art of 
president 
q) From 
1912 up to Septen ber 18, 


Q. Where 


cisco 
ss during the year 
1 the Door Special 


your busir 


was 
interested 
1915 I was 
ind rene’ il 
to what tine \. From 
1915 
was your principal office 
during that time \. In Chicago 

Q. During the 1914 wh 
ness? A. I was president of the 
ties Company and 


Q. Where 


was vour office lo« 
Did you, Mr Rol ind, 
business relations during that 
tween the Door Specialties Conmpany 
Patent Door Company? A. I did 
Q. Mr. Roland, I will show you a letter dated 
April 30, 1915, purporting to be signed by the 
Door Specialties Company by V. S. Roland, 
president, and ask you if that letter was signed 
by you (handing document to witness) A. It 


what time 
located 
it was vour busi 
Door Special 
general manager 


ited 


vear 


ae hic igo 
cha ge of the 


have gz 
existing be 


and the 


time 


is my Signature 

Q. What did you do with the letter? 2 
think that was mailed to the Patent Door Com 
pany. 
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) of Anson 


)». Do you know the signature 


Long? A. I think I would. 

Q. Is that the signature of Anson Long on 
that letter? A. It is 

MR. ROBERTS: I will offer this letter in 

evidence Plaintiff's Exhibit 1. (Which 
document was duly marked Plaintiff's Ex- 
hibit 1, December 22, 1917, and is attached 
hereto.) 

MR. ROBERTS: Q. I will show you, Mr. 
Roland, two letters each dated May 29, 1915, 
signed by the Door Specialties Company, V. S. 
Roland, president, and ask you if these letters 
were signed by you (handing documents to wit 
ness). A. Yes, sir. They are my signatures. 

Q. Were letters sent by you to the 
Patent Door Company? A. They were 

Q. At the time you signed them were you the 
president and 


as 


these 


© 
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A Frank Confession 


S MR. JAMES wrote me 
A weeks ago, none of the systems is 
brief enough to meet all the pres 
ent-day emergencies—neither Isaac Pit 
man, Benn Pitman, Munson, Graham, 
“Success,” nor Standardization. Right he 


some 


is. 


The best shorthand speed record that 
has ever been made in a real test, even 
in simple testimony, is less than 250 words 
per minute (not eounting Q’s and A’s 

Our regular work is not a five-minute test 
Robert T. Taylor, Chairman of Com 


mittee Standardization of Pitman 
Shorthand, National Reporters’ Associa- 


tion. 


on 


eo) ©) 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


A French Schoolgirl’s Letter 
little river, almost a brook; 
it was called the Yser. One could talk from 
one side to the other without raising® one’s 
voice, and the birds could fly over it with 
one sweep of their wings. And on the two 
banks there were millions of men,” the one 
turned toward the other, eye to eye. But the 
distance which separated them was greater 
than the stars in the sky; it was” the distance 
which separates right from injustice 

The ocean is so vast that the sea gulls do 
not dare to cross it. During seven days’ and 
seven nights the great steamships of America, 
going at full speed, drive through the deep 
waters hefore the lighthouses of France come 
into view;™ but from one side to the other 
hearts are touching (135)—Quoted by Dr. 


John H. Finley 


Do You Bore Yourself 


a train the other day I got to 
man whose condition was really 


It was only a 


Riding on 
watching a 
pathetic 

He had forgotten to bring a book” or a 
magazine; there was no one in the car with 
whom he could talk. For one of the few times in 
his life he® was utterly alone in the world: 
and he was utterly miserable. 

Cast on his own resources he discovered that 
there were inside of him no™ reservoirs of 
thought or interest where his dusty soul might 
be refreshed. 

He was thrown unexpectedly into his 
company and he bored himself terribly.” 

His was not an exceptional case: on the 
contrary he was rather typical of the ordinary 
modern man. 


own 


In olden days when towns were more™ scat 
tered, distances greater and life less complex, 
men were accustomed to be alone for hours 
and even days and could stand it. 

The modern man“ must be talking or he 
must be reading or he must be playing: any 
thing lest by accident he be left alone for a 
length of'® time and compelled to think. 

“The world,” Wordsworth 
much with us.” 

I would not have any man unsocial. He who 
withdraws™ himself from his fellow men lessens 
his service and impoverishes his life, no matter 
what work of art may come out of his 
solitude. 

But™ it would do the world good if every 
man in it would compel himself occasionally to 
be absolutely alone. 

Away from people who blunt the™ edges of 
his personality: away from books and maga 
zines which give him his thinking predigested: 
away on a long walk where he could face the” 
world with a naked mind and compel himself to 
think some things through by himself. 

Most of the world’s progress has come out of 
periods™ of such loneliness. 

Moses was a social being, a political leadet 
whose success was in his power to handle an 
unruly crowd. 

But Moses’ great™ contribution to the world 

the Ten Commandments—came down from 
the mountain top where he had climbed alone 

It was out of the silence that™ Samuel's 
call came; and Mohammed's; and Joan of Arc’s 

To Lincoln, poor struggling lawyer, there 
once came an offer from a great railroad to 
become™ its general counsel at ten thousand 
dollars a year. 

He did not 
offered it freely. 


as said, “is too 


friends 


‘ 


seek advice, though 
One day he appeared a 
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office an hour later than usual and an 
nounced that he had made his decision 

He had risen early and walked out to the 
little grove on the edge of Springfield where 
nost of his decisions were made and there 
had wrestled the thing out alone. 

John C. Calhoun once told™ a friend that h« 
“had early subjected his mind to such a rigid 
course of discipline and had persisted without 
faltering until he had acquired’ a perfect con 
trol over it; that he pte now confine it to any 
subject as long as he pleased without wander 
ing even for a minute; that it was his habit 
when he set out alone for a walk or a ride to 
select a subject for reflection and that he™ 
never suffered his attention to wander from it 
until he was satisfied with its examination.” 

“How do you wish to be shaved, sir?” 
Daniel Webster’s™ barber once asked him. 

To which the great man replied, “In silence, 
sir. 

There is no great without concen- 
tration: and no concentration in minds™ that 
have not been disciplined to long-continued, 
self-reliant thought. 

Store your mind with thoughts worth while: 
be independent of the world of chatter 
ves,” even occasionally of the world of books. 
For in this lies the secret of a virile per 
sonality—and the key to contentment. 

The mind is* its own place and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 

Wise men stock their heaven with good 
things and™ carry it always with them. (655) 

Bruce Barton 


wo 
nis 


success 


°o 


Little Cubes of Sugar 


Little cubes of sugar, 
Little grains of wheat 
Save them with the bacon 
And other kinds of meat. 


Ill-fed fighters weaken, 

Ill-fed nations™ yield; 

It’s up to us to keep our Allies 
Strong to take the field. 


Every dinner table 
Wherever people eat 

Will help decide the verdict 
Victory or defeat. (53) 


The Foundation of a Great Fortune 


About fifteen years ago I received a tele- 
gram from a southern newspaper asking me 
to interview Andrew Carnegie. One thing Mr. 
Carnegie said that day* did not get into the 
printed interview. 

“When I was a telegraph messenger boy 
down there in Pittsburgh,” said Mr. Carnegie, 
“earning but a trifling” sum of money a week, 
the newspaper reporters would come every 
night to the telegraph office to copy dispatches 
We had no associated press in™ those days and 
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the local papers would have to send their men 
to the telegraph office to make duplicates of a 
limited kind of news™ that would come 
in from other points of the country. I think 
I averaged about week from the 
pockets™ of jolly, spendthrift reporters who 
always impressed me with the idea that a dollar 
was made only to be with kingly dis 
regard of its value 

“Well, that $2.50 


service 


B2.50 a 


spent 


each week from the re 
porters I put aside. Small as my income was 
my mother and I** managed to live on it 
Anyhow, I saved the money I got from the re 
porters for copying their dispatches and when 
I had laid aside*® around $200 I invested it in 
a small lot of real estate, borrowing the other 
money to build a home. 

“That was the™ turning point in my life. 
That was the time Andrew Carnegie the mes 
senger boy became Andrew Carnegie the in 
vestor. Of all the things I have™ ever done 
in my life that was the greatest. If I were 
called upon to-day to explain how I came to 
possess a surplus of” wealth I would say—by 
purchasing real estate with money some news 
paper reporters threw away, as part payment, 
and going in debt for the rest. Debt stimu 
lates any honest man to his fullest strength of 
endeavor.” 

“Then your advice to young men, Mr. Car 
negie, would be—” 

“Read books 
Eve ry Week 


und) =buy** land!” (326) 


o 


Creeds of Great Business Men 
James J. Hill 


Hill was 
He knew that certain things done to-day would 
produce certain results to-morrow. This abil- 
ity or power™ is described as intuition, shrewd 
ness, psychology, and so forth. It is nothing 
more nor less than being able to put yourself 
in the other fellow’s” place. 

Other men have been content to build cities, 
but James J. Hill was not satisfied with less 
than an empire. Out there in the “Hill Coun 
trv” is the breadbasket of the world. 

The present great railroader of Canada, Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, was born in the United 
States, while the’ great railroader of the 
United States was born in Canada. Hill 
traveled from farm to country store. In due 
time he arrived at St. Paul,” where he went 
to work for a packet line Then he became 
agent for a short logging road. This was the 
beginning of his railroading™’—-the beginning 
of the Great Northern system. 


James J 1 far-seeing business man 


The reaper was doing its work in the fields. 
It was increasing land values and causing farms 
to’ grow larger and better. The world needed 
more wheat. Off to the Northwest Mr. Hill 
saw the Red River Valley and the rich acres 
beyond.” He knew that land without people 
is a wilderness. So to carry people out to the 
land and to carry the crops ~ to market™ 
he began railroad building 
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land on easy terms 
bar-seeing man that he was, “Jim” 
Hill and cattle These lhe 
sold to farmers at cost, to be paid for at any 
Hill knew that the horses and 
cattle would do two™ things. They would help 
make a living and they would 
land The richer the land the 
crops, and’ the larger the crops 
freight for the railroads A rail 
freight is just two long streaks 


Settler were offered the 
Dusimess 


imported horses 
time convenient 


the farmers to 
enrich the 
larger the 
the more 
oad without 
of rust. 

Hill co-operated with the 
settled Phey achieved 
working together. True, he helped 
himself, but he helped the other fellow first.* 
watch 
passed these good words 
To-day a 
men are following the co 
idea They are not shouting 
They do their work quietly 


men and women 


who ilong his road 


uccess by 
“Co operation” ind “service” were his 
words and he has 
ilong to other railroaders large 
irmy of ' 


operative service 


business 


from the housetops 
ind well 

Klbert Hubbard, 
claims that James J 


ilso a business man, 
Hill is one of the geniuses 
his estimate is the re 


Hubbard called on Hill* 


busy, but he 


of business history 
sult of an experience 
it his office Hill 
smiled and exclaimed, “You are just the man | 
have wishing for.” hen he 
it button and called his chauffeur “Take Mr 
Hubbard up to the house and tell Mrs. Hill to 
You see he®™ got rid 
same time pleased the 


was very 


been pressed‘ 


show him the pictures.” 
of his caller and at the 
caller Great diplomats 
rheir genius is not confined to money-making 
If it would make very little Asa 
rule, don’t rank busi 
business men make money, 

their sole aim. Their 
iim is to benefit humanity—to push ahead and 
do things in ind better™ way. When 
they succeed, humanity is willing to pay 


business men are 
were, they 
getters high as 
ness men Great 
but making money 


money 
is not 
i bigger 


“You can’t get blood out of a turnip” is one 
of the truest thoughts ever expressed “Jim” 
Hill might have been the coiner of it He 
knew that before a 
the farmers of that community 
Ile worked for farmers 
they prosperous he 
worry 

Both 
to James J 


business man can succeed 
succeed . 


When 


have to 


must 
prosperous 
were would not 
ibout his own prosperity 
igriculture and business are indebted' 
Hill. He kept close to the soil and 


evervwhere heeded his counsel (641) 


Oo 
The Making of Rubber Bands 


Che rubber band is as staple a commodity as 
s handled by the stationer and office suppl) 
house, yet perhaps no product so effectually 
correct judgment on the part of 


men 


challenges™ 
buyers. “Rubber is rubber” is quite the com 
One is well sav that a cigar 


mon idea might 


is rar 
grades 


fact, 


gr aides 


much difference in 


i Cl 
here 


of rubber as in qualities of tobacco In 


exists as 


there ire some three hundred distinct 
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of rubber, deper upor the source, 


species of tree or hrub, method of gatherir y 


ete 


t rubber” shoul 
But it doe 


correct 


The much abused 
free fror 

not convey cle yu 
quality \r 
oughly washed and dried, will 
but the 


erm “pure 


inean compound 
itely the 
de of crude, after being tho 
float in 
rubber” is 1 
synonymous with highest qu ality A band ma 
if not adulterated 
band and will flo 
difference 


representing the ex 


idea 


wate 
mere cde scription “pure 
rom the cheaper crudes 
technically 
Hlowever, 
thre finished 
tremes 
itself speaking, the 
crude the more susceptible is the finished prox 
Fine Para bands, 
properly * made, are by far the longest live: 
I have returne: 
ifter showe 
up as fresl 
whereas che iper bar ds would have become stifi 
ind brittle Ihe real test of a 
length of time it holds up in stock or service 
\ life test band ma 
he subjected to « tain conditions of tempera 
multiplying fift 
day's deterior 


i pure rubbet 


I 
there is as much betwee 
products 


crude rubber as exists’ in the crud 


Generally cheapet tl 


uct to age deterioration 
bands 

ind they 
when 


frequently seen such 


being out over five vears 


strong ind elastic is 


band is the 


possible whereby the 


ture, light, » sure, et 


or sixty fold the verage single 


tion, but obviously the dealer has no such lal 
, 


oratory iivantages Dh deale can, how 


readily distinguish between compoundes 
Pure 


ever, ” 
rubber of any 
band that 
Is necessarily cor 
that sub 
wit! 


ru bands 


float: 
into water 


ind) pure 


quality will hence a rubber 


sinks when put 
mean 


pounded By compounded | 


stitutes and fillers have been mixed in 


the rubber to give it extra weight, thus lesser 


ing 
idulteration naturally shortens the longevity of 
the band. It will be found that 
band averages less bands per pound as con 
pure irticle; i 
so short as more than to offset 
Therefore, the price 
Theor ind usually 
Some figure 
idvantage 


the manufacturing cost per pound. Thi 
i compounded 


pared with the strictly 
fact, the 


inv difference iu price 


gum 
count 


per individual band is no 


gr ides may 
the dealer's 


is obliged to orde 


less for he finer 


that 


inasmuch as the 


this works out to™ 
consumer 
fallacious be 


risk™ 


more pounds, but this surely is 
that 
losing customers’ conficence 

I might add that the which 
meant the white powder which ippears on tl 
surface of the bands, has*® a 
his 


working to the 


cause pursuing policy means a 


“hloom,” by 
tendency to bur 


really the sulphu 
ind to a rubber man it 


them up “hloom” is 


Surtace 
vulcanization Therefore t 
ictual floating qualities the band 
palins of the 


b ind 


cicates a correct 


determine its 


hetween the 


hefore the 


should iM rubbed 


hands to remove the “bloom” 
is placed in water 

W ith the 
irrive at a more distinguishing 
between the pure Many 
will™ take a band, stretch it, observe its “kick 


ind comeback, and base their judgment and ce 


ompounded grade eliminated we 
difficult 


gum 


task 


grades buvers 


observations As 
wholly 


their immediate 


fact," 


cision on 


point in this test is inadequate 
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thods of manipulating crude rubber to pro 
ice certain effects are innumerable. It is 
issible to take a low-grade gum,” stimulate 
activity much as an intoxicant will enliven 
inebriate temporarily, and cure it to the 
iit, so that the band appears as substanti il" 
liner This is 


upp irances, 


d meritorious as the grades 


specially 
ad manufacturer of 


true is to since the 
wives his 


“safety 


Np rence 
e grade a safe cure a sort of 
rst” policy which, while temporarily affecting 
bands not returning after 
severe stretching test to the exact or or 
ginal size—yet adds materially to the band’s 
ge-resisting Aging, after all, is 
lly nothing gradual 
ntinuance of the process 
\fter all, the surest test of 
perience and that of 
Aside from the quality of gum™ 
various wavs of lessening the manufacturing 


e comeback—such 


properties 


more than a slow but 


vulcanization 
merit is one’s own 


other dealers 


used there 


of bands Bands before being cut are in 


be form The construction of such tubes" 
iries with different 
vecially designed machinery, 


Others squirt the band 


manufacturers Some use 
patents for which 
re controlled by them 
ibe through a tubin 

ethod, which, however, has its corresponding 
mitations and disadvantages. In vulcanization, 
which the raw material is turned 
to the commercially” useful article, many op 
wrtunities exist for cutting the manufacturing 
The tubes are finally cut into the indi 
idual Irregularly cut bands, called mis 
uts, are“ bound to result from the ends of the 
bes. Thrown in with the first-class bands they 
lessen the average cost, as the mar 


machine,” an inexpensive 


proce SS by 


orners 
size 


iterially 
et™ value 
he cost of perfect rubber bands, also the ex 
sorters is eliminated All these* 
buyer 


of such miscuts is less than one-half 


ense of the 
oints should be 
hould specify pure Para quality, seamed con 
bands and insist 


considered If the 


truction, water-cure, sorted 
pon having these specifications followed,” he 
in feel reasonably of offering his trade 
1 best that the market affords 
While it takes vears of experience to develop 
xpertness in** judging rubber, yet a vLuyer, if 
own a piece of band stock of reasonable size 
iv one and one-half inches form 
fairly estimate of its quality by 
tretching it between the fingers of both hands, 
the stretch and flexibility, the firmness, 
above all the “feel”: also by holding 1 
retched to the light to ascertain its color and 
rity 
In short, the importance of deciding upon the 
and the source of supply has been gen 


sure 


square » can 


correct 


t uv 
ting 
d 


ind” 
illy underrated, but 
ent of uncertainty is being 
ecords of dealers show unfavorable experi 
ces, as conventions with their interchange of 
eas become more effective, and as dealers 
lize that a reputation vears in the 
n' be upset and accumulated profits of years 
ped away in short order if trouble arises with 
staple like bands, whose use is practically uni 
ersal. (1075)—H. A. Bauman of the B. F 
odrich Company 


more and more the el 
removed as the 
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The Great Duty 


\s we go about our daily tasks in peace and 
safety men are dying every minute on the 
battle fields of Europe to save civilization.* 

Upon our performance of the work committed 
to us depend the lives of thousands of men and 
women, the fate of many nations, the preserva 
tion” of civilization and humanity itself; and 
the more efficient and prompt we people of 
America are in doing our part, the more quick 
ly will this” war come to an end and the greate 
the number of our soldiers and sailors who wil! 
from death and suffering and the" 
greater number of the people of other nations 
released from bondage and saved from death 
to economize, to give finan 


be saved 


l'o work, to save, 
cial support™ to the Government is a duty of 
the Nation and to the world and it is especially 
a duty to our fighting men who on™ land and 
sea are offering their their coun 
trv (160) 


lives for 


CO? 
Concentration 


Student 


/ he Pac ‘ 
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He Was Shot at Sunrise 


Special Terms 
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The Helping Hand 
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— sore | 





